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ost Americans philosophically be- 
lieve in the — importance of 
education, particularly in its strategic 
role in the national security. Well before 
Sputnik the latter relationship was be- 
ing recognized and asserted. For one ex- 
ample, President Eisenhower in a speech 
in April 1957 made these statements: 
“The strength of our arms is always re- 
lated to the strength of our minds. .. . 
Our schools are more important than our 
Nike batteries, more necessary than our 
radar warning nets, and more powerful 
even than the energy of the atom.” 

But like ideals, good intentions, and so 
many good things which are accepted in 
principle but not put into practice, philo- 
sophic commitments to education have 
not been translated into enough dollars 
for buildings, equipment, and teachers. 
Indeed, these commitments have hardly 
been translated into the “operation” stage 
of development. 

We are all familiar with Washington's 
overworked habit of tagging important 
undertakings with the title “operation”"— 
there are Operation Friendship for 
NATO, the various missiles operations, 
and so forth. In fact, so banal has the 
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word become that government clerks 
speak of Operation Lunch, or Operation 
Shoe Shine. 

Nevertheless, there is virtue in the 
term, and I want to use it with reference 
to one of the most neglected and impor- 
tant of all our national undertakin 
“Operation Schoolboy.” “Operation” in- 
dicates an all-out effort to get a particular 
job done without sparing anything in the 
way of men, money, and materials. For 
example, our pride was given a sharp 
setback last September by our failure to 
win or place in the satellite race. Within 
a reasonable time the operation approach 
and state of mind enabled us to nish in 
the money by orbiting the Explorer. At 
the time of Sputnik, it was widely 
charged that the missiles operations had 
been impeded by poor governmental or- 
ganization within the Pentagon. Im- 
mediately, Congress held hearings. Pri- 
vate groups such as the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund made studies and reports. 
The President and the vital committees 
of Congress pledged that the situation 
would be rectified 

Now, contrast this national determina- 
tion to be efficiently self-governing in this 
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matter with the national lethargy in re- 
spect to Operation Schoolboy. Of course, 
there has been activity: the White House 
Conference, the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School, 
and a myriad of bills (most of them 
stillborn) introduced into Congress for 
general aid to education with a direct 
relationship to the national security. 

Because of the piecemeal, stopgap na- 
ture of this activity, it is no exaggeration 
to say that Operation Schoolboy has not 
as yet had its first count-down, although 
it has been sitting on the launching pad 
since 1948. Our failure to go all out for 
this operation will cost us dearly for the 
next thirty years. Each year approxi- 
mately 200,000 of our ablest high school 
graduates—without proper testing, coun- 
seling, and guidance, and some of them 
without funds—do not go on to college. 
This year in our public schools we are 
short about 150,000 classrooms and 135,- 
000 qualified teachers. Studies in three 
states show that one out of three science 
and mathematics teachers did not major 
or minor in these subjects in college. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
situation is better in the other forty-six 
states. 

In part, this situation reflects the fact 
that we offer beginning teachers about 
$1,000 a year less than industry offers 
college graduates. More important, per- 
haps, has been our rigid adherence to a 
uniform salary schedule in disregard of 
the law of the market place in hiring 
teachers with scientific and mathematical 
training. Our colleges as well as our 
schools suffer from this practice. A col- 
lege teacher invests about eight post- 
high-school years in preparation. Yet 
the national average salary for college 
faculty is $6,120. This low return on 
their educational investment won't at- 
tract to the colleges the 15,000 to 20,000 
new faculty members needed annually 
during the next decade or so. 

It is not, of course, all a matter of 
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money. There are deficiencies as well 
in what is taught. To give one example, 
a recent U.S. State Department study 
showed that three out of four Foreign 
Service officers have no proficiency in 
any foreign language. 

But our point at the moment does not 
concern curriculum, but rather govern- 
ment. As with missiles, this vital govern- 
mental concern, Operation Schoolboy, 
shows up weaknesses in the organization 
of our government at a time when we 
need to get a job done in this country. 
At base, the plight of Operation School- 
boy is owing to weakness in our local, 
state, and national governments and in 
intergovernmental relations among these 
jurisdictions. The failure to mount Oper- 
ation Schoolboy challenges our capability 
as a people to be self-governing. 

If Schoolboy U.S.A. is to match School- 
boy U.S.S.R., Americans are going to 
have to give more than lip service to the 
national importance of Operation School- 
boy. We must reacquaint ourselves with 
our educational history, especially as it 
relates to our central government. Many 
Americans have forgotten our history. 
Others have misread it unconsciously to 
safeguard their pocketbooks and have 
rationalized accordingly. Consequently, 
we are now as a nation seemingly unable 
to mount an educational program com- 
mensurate with the needs of our national 
security. 

What many have forgotten, or refuse 
to recognize, is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has long had financial respon- 
sibilities in education. It has a com- 
mensurate stake, too, in the character 
and quality of both the teachers and the 
curriculum. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s, and its predecessor’s, concern 
with education on the national level is 
nothing new. 

The responsibilities and interests of a 
central government are first identified on 
this continent in earliest colonial legisla- 
tion. In educational laws passed in 1642 
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and 1647 in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony such ideas as these were implicit: 
(1) Universal education of youth is es- 
sential to the well-being of the state— 
not meaning simply a colony or a com- 
munity, but meaning the whole govern- 
ment. (2) The government has the right 
to enforce this obligation and to deter- 
mine the kind and minimum amount of 
education. (3) Taxes sufficient to provide 
such education as the government re- 
quired were to be paid by everyone, 
whether or not the taxpayer had children. 
(4) Finally, the child was to be edu- 
cated not so much to advance his per- 
sonal interests but because the whole 
society would suffer if he were not edu- 
cated. 

These and other colonial acts of the 
seventeenth century did not result in uni- 
versal public education, but they did 
establish a direction. Significant steps 
were taken in the next century, and by 
the national government, to stimulate 
universal public education. Before the 


adoption of the federal Constitution, the 


weak Congress of the Confederation 
vided in the Ordinance of 1785, and re- 
affirmed in the Ordinance of 1787, that 
the territory now embraced largely by 
the east, north, and central states be sur- 
veyed into townships six miles square. 
The sixteenth section of each town- 
ship was reserved for the support of 
the schools. Such land grants spurred 
the states and localities, and assured 
the eventual universality of elementary 
education. 

Federal action also stimulated second- 
ary education. The remarkable growth 
of the American high school after World 
War I resulted, at least in part, from the 
passage of federal vocational legislation 
in 1917. The nation at war needed me- 
chanics and a more productive agricul- 
ture. 

American higher education, both with 
respect to what is now taught and the 
extent to which higher education is now 
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available, likewise is owing to stimulus 
given by the Federal Government. Be- 
ginning in 1802 with Ohio, two entire 
townships of land were set aside for sup- 
port of a “seminary of learning” in each 
new state. Such grants eventually led to 
the establishment of many state universi- 
ties and pointed directly to the land- 
grant college legislation (the Morrill 
Act), passed by the Federal Government 
in 1862. This act designated over 11 mil- 
lion acres of public land to endow col- 
leges which would prepare young people 
of the industrial and agricultural classes 
for the practical vocations of life and 
would offer courses in the liberal arts as 
well, at a cheaper cost. These colleges 
were a popular response in the field of 
higher education to the nation’s interest 
in the mechanical and scientific revolu- 
tion occurring in both industry and agri- 
culture. All this, mind you, without the 
Constitution of the United States dele- 
gating any specific responsibilities to the 
Federal Government with respect to edu- 
cation. Educational responsibilities were 
largely reserved within the federal sys- 
tem to the states and their subdivisions. 
At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered—especially by those who would 
have us believe that there is something 
somehow “unconstitutional” about fed- 
eral aid to education—that the Federal 
Government does have the power to tax 
and spend for purposes not specifically 
ad to it, provided those purposes 
are for the general welfare. 

So arranged, and given federal stimu- 
lation, American education progressed 
with fair satisfaction until quite recent 
decades. Of the several conditions in 
the school districts which posted signals 
that difficulties lay ahead, two are acutely 
important geographically: 

First, the nineteenth-century school- 
district organization conceived to govern 
our schools was based upon a very rudi- 
mentary concept of elementary education 


symbolized by the one-room school- 
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house. As elementary education became 
enriched and was extended upward into 
a diverse system of secondary education, 
the inadequacy of these governing units 
conceived for the rural schools became 
evident. While it is true that many rural 
school districts have been reorganized, 
the movement has progressed so slowly, 
in view of the obvious need, as to reflect 
adversely upon our ability as a self- 
governing people. Even today, there are 
many districts not sufficiently populated 
or rich enough to provide good educa- 
tional programs. School authorities are 
in general agreement that a school dis- 
trict should be large enough to employ 
at least 40 teachers and enroll 1,200 
pupils in grades one through twelve. 
Only about one district out of every 
eight is large enough by this standard. 
More than three out of four districts em- 
ploy ten teachers or fewer. More than 
half of all the school districts in the 
country operate elementary schools only. 
Second, the city school districts once 
conformed to the well-defined boundaries 
of the neatly packaged cities of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. As 
the old city overflowed into suburbs to 
become the spreading complex known 
as the metropolis, some of the most valu- 
able taxable property of large industries 
and businesses was located in one school 
district while the bulk of the children of 
the workers in those same factories and 
stores was concentrated in so-called bed- 
room suburbs in other school districts. 
Although since 1930 we have reduced the 
total number of school districts in the 
country from 127,244 to fewer than 50,- 
000, we still have a somewhat absurd 
general situation in and about our cities, 
as the figures which follow show. 
There are 174 recognized metropolitan 
areas. In these are 7,031 separately oper- 
ated school systems. Although these 
areas by definition contain 50,000 or more 
inhabitants, one-third of their numerous 
school districts enroll fewer than 50 
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pupils and almost half, fewer than 300. 

Local school districts are generally de- 
pendent upon property taxes levied with- 
in them—an outmoded source of sup- 
port. For example, measured in terms of 
taxable wealth behind each pupil, the 
range per pupil in these metropolitan 
areas varies from a low of $110 to a high 
of $1,000,000. It is not unusual for a rich 
district to back up each of its children 
with twenty to fifty times the wealth of 
a poor district. In Polk County, Iowa, 
two suburban districts near Des Moines 
provide these extremes: one has an as- 
sessed valuation per pupil of over $216,- 
000; the other of less than $2,000. 

In order to overcome the deficiencies 
of outmoded organizational patterns and 
shortcomings of local financing, state aid 
to local schools has been developing in 
many commonwealths. Today, state aid 
supplies 39 percent of the revenue of 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
an increase of 30 percent in the last fif- 
teen years. 

Most people have hoped that the forty- 
eight state governments would launch 
Operation Schoolboy. But the common- 
wealths, too, have their problems. Gov- 
ernmental and financial weaknesses have 
limited some of them in assuming this 
to-be-expected leadership role which is 
constitutionally theirs. Admittedly, it is 
hazardous to generalize about forty-eight 
separate governmental jurisdictions, but 
the same problems are common enough 
within the state governments to be 
acknowledged as serious handicaps by 
citizens who would get on with the na- 
tion’s job of education. 

For example, we have become a pre- 
dominantly urban society. Still, most 
state aoe overrepresent rural 
areas and, relative to population, under- 
represent urban or suburban areas where 
some of the most acute governmental 
problems are found. At the same time 
legislators from the farm areas have 
been overprotective of their sparsely pop- 
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ulated school districts. They have used 
state funds to keep many inefficient rural 
districts alive, whereas the price for re- 
ceiving state subsidy should have been 
consolidation that would enable better 
school operation. 

Then, too, in many states executive 
authority is diffused among the governor 
and other elected state officials. It is dif- 
ficult to fix responsibility for leadership 
or to hold any one official accountable for 
the lack of it. Again, there is the question 
of what the state political organizations 
want. These organizations, usually the 
real centers of political power, are so 
preoccupied with capturing the —_ 
office of President that the 
inimitable responsibilities ooo to 
the states, among them education, m ay 
be neglected or at least given a ba 
seat. 

Even more important to those con- 
cerned about ration Schoolboy 
should be some of the shortcomings that 
are present in patterns of expenditures 
and taxation in many of the states. Con- 
sider a few: 

First, there is a wide difference among 
the states in their ability to support gov- 
ernmental services, education as well as 
others. This is illustrated in the building 
of classrooms. For example, last year in 
the twelve wealthiest states, where more 
than half the nation’s income is concen- 
trated, 45 percent of the new school 
buildings were constructed, although 
only one-quarter of the classroom short- 
age existed in those states. At the op- 
posite extreme were twelve states which 
together accounted for only 12 percent 
of the nation’s wealth, but for over 35 
percent of the classroom shortage. Al- 
though per-capita financial effort in the 
poor states often exceeds that of their 
wealthier sister commonwealths, they 
were able to build only 16 percent of 
the new schools. 

Second, when a state, be it rich or 
poor, does extend itself on behalf of edu- 
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cation or other worthy functions of gov- 
ernment, its taxes are often made higher 
than in sister states. Corporations and 
private citizens then seek sanctuary, or 
threaten to, in states with lower taxes 
and, concomitantly, with rer services. 

Third, education is about the only 
major activity of state government that 
does not receive sizable federal matching 
grants. The states have a natural desire 
to match grants available to them. Other 
functions, therefore, have been given ad- 
vantage in securing state money, while 
schools have had to compete for state 
funds with a handicap, for they are 
without similar matching incentives. 

Fourth, in general the state tax systems 
are of the regressive variety and com- 
monly employ direct rather than indirect 
levies. These features make the tax- 
payer, when paying state taxes, even 
more resistant than usual to what Dr. 
Samuel Johnson called “those hateful ex- 
actions of government.” 

Fifth, many states are precluded by 
their constitutions from fully exploiting 
certain tax sources. During the depres- 
sion some state constitutions were 
amended to restrict the use of the prop- 
erty tax. Strict court interpretations of 
so-called uniformity clauses in tax arti- 
cles in some state constitutions have pre- 
cluded the use of graduated income tax- 
ation. 

Sixth, strong special interest groups, 
dissatisfied with inadequate legislative 
appropriations, have often secured, by 
laws and even constitutional amend- 
ments, the dedication of certain impor- 
tant taxes to their favorite governmental 
functions. Thus, the so-called general 
funds of many states have been substan- 
tially reduced, and legislatures are handi- 
capped in appropriating state funds for 
state services on the basis of changing 
need and relative importance to society. 

In view of these problems of the school 
districts and the states, one must not 
rush into the too-easy conclusion that 
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Operation Schoolboy is necessarily the 
complete responsibility of the national 
government. No federal program can 
do the whole job. It can help, I believe, 
for, as the historians have long told us, 
knowledge of -the past is a guide to 
policy formation. In the past, the central 
government has given grants to the states 
for specific purposes—to assist certain 
kinds of welfare clients, maintain certain 
kinds of highways, and aid in many as- 
pects of public health services. It has 
done so with most warrant and with 
most success when the purpose has been 
to stimulate specific aspects of state 
services related to the national well- 
being. By grants, too, Washington has 
brought state programs to an acceptable 
minimum standard of operation com- 
mensurate with the national wealth and 
national requirements. Aid to education 
should constitute no exception. History 
would seem to explain, then, President 
Eisenhower's insistence that aid for class- 
room construction be of limited duration 
and be directed to the poorest school dis- 
tricts. Likewise, his educational pro- 
posals to the present session of Congress 
relate to those specific aspects of the pro- 
gram of public schools and higher educa- 
tion that have a demonstrable urgency to 
the national government. All-out federal 
aid—a sort of shoot-for-the-moon pro- 
gram—will not likely succeed. 

Even with a federal educational pro- 
gram carefully conceived in the national 
interest, and with our great adversary 
Russia challenging us on the most funda- 
mental of all battlefronts, the classroom, 
expert predictions are that adequate fed- 
eral aid is not likely. Last spring The 
Atlantic magazine in a recent “Report 
on Washington” concluded, with un- 
warranted pessimism, that federal ac- 
tion in the field of education “has three 
strikes against it at the start: fear of 
federal control, the racial segregation 
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issue, and the church versus 
issue.” * 

Such pessimism is tantamount to say- 
ing once again, this time of the national 
government, that Americans are incapa- 
ble of efficient self-government in con- 
ducting the most basic of all govern- 
mental functions—education. 

We know now there was no need for 
such pessimism. The Federal Govern- 
ment has started to do its part to mount 
Operation Schoolboy. It needs to do 
more and doubtless will if the friends 
of education themselves refuse to be 
led astray. ; 

Consider in some particular the first 
so-called strike pointed out in The At- 
lantic—fear of federal control. This fear 
is propagated by two groups. One wants 
to keep the support of the schools tied 
to the property tax and to the badly 
handicapped state revenue systems. If 
school support continues to be unrelated 
to the progressive federal income sources, 
this group is confident that school ex- 
penditures won't get out of hand. There 
might be some justification for this line 
of argument if the same people were 
working diligently to reform local and 
state government. But, actually, they are 
not concerned that the school support at 
any level of government be adequate to 
safeguard the country’s future. 

The other group is often made up of 
schoolmen Casino’ supported by 
many teachers, PTA members, and true 
friends of education. They believe that 
control of the schools must be local. In- 
deed it will be if the support is largely 
state and local. But these people must 
test their philosophy to make sure that 
it is not conceived in self-interest out of 
a natural desire to run one’s own show. 
The national government is “of the 
people,” too, and is more representative 
than many of the state governments. It 


state 


*“The Atlantic Report on the World Today,” 
March 1958, p. 4. 
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is no foreign power. At the same time 
the national government is, and must 
continue to be, not only representative 
but also responsible government. From 
the time of Magna Charta a rubric of 
responsible government has been that 
along with the granting of supply (“ap- 
propriations,” in today’s language) goes 
responsibility for what is done with the 
money. 

Some friends of mine who talk about 
federal grants-in-aid remind me, as a Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate, of two 
lines of one of our college songs: “I want 
to go back to Michigan, back to Ann 
Arbor town. Mother and Dad pay all 
the bills and we have all the fun.” To 
embark upon federal grants-in-aid for 
any function, including education, in this 
spirit would, in the long run, bring about 
the demise of free government as as- 
suredly as would the neglect of educa- 
tion. 

But there is no real problem here if 
two attitudes prevail. First, the federal 
laws must be conceived and administered 
by men who are thoroughly grounded in 
the free spirit of American education and 
by men who believe fundamentally in 
the importance of education as a com- 
munity enterprise adapted to the needs 
of each community. At each level of 
school government we must have men in 
charge who are of the same—and of the 
highest—competence. Such men will by 
reason of professional background and 
deep understanding overcome intergov- 
ernmental problems. 

Second, at the same time the local 
school authorities must be equally aware 
of the contribution education must make 


for the nation if the national government 
is to discharge its responsibilities. The 
local school leadership and their sup- 
porters must act as national statesmen, 
too. They must educate every child in 
their districts, conscious of the fact that 
ultimately the child must make the larg- 
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est contribution to the nation’s strength 
that his ability will permit. This may 
mean emphasizing science or mathe- 
matics or foreign languages or education 
for citizenship: the n of the nation 
must be projected into the community 
school. With such two-way understand- 
ing, the problem of federal control can 
be ew met without bringing re- 
sponsible government into jeopardy be- 
cause funds are handed out without spe- 
cific purpose and accountability. 

To return to The Atlantic’s baseball 
analogy: I agree that the other two 
strikes are always formidable threats. 
But it takes only one good wallop to 
knock the ball out of the park and break 
up the ball game. By overcoming un- 
founded fears of federal control, not 
only can the game be saved, but a 
series may be won. Educators and citi- 
zens need only refuse to collaborate with 
those who actually are no friends of the 
public schools when they raise the cry 
of “federal control.” We are, after all, 
one government, one people—E Pluribus 
Unum! Why be afraid of ourselves? 

A modicum of federal aid in selected 
areas of education related to the national 
interest will not, of course, solve all the 
schools’ problems. Other shortcomings, 
many of them basic governmental ones, 
must also be overcome. People who be- 
lieve in good schools must inevitably be- 
lieve in good government and work for 
it at the state and local levels. ration 
Schoolboy is not a job that can be done 
by a single department or level of gov- 
ernment. Success will depend ultimately 
upon efficient, geographically well-or- 
— responsible, and representative 
ederal, state, and community govern- 
ment. 

If Operation Schoolboy is a failure, it 
will be owing to failures at the local, 
state, and national levels. Such failures 
will cost us the priceless heritage of 
self-government itself! ° 





How High Should Tuition Go? 


ROBERT P. LUDLUM 


are is nothing new about increases 
of tuition in the private colleges. 
Over the last couple of decades we have 
become accustomed to frequent an- 
nouncements of such increases. Until 
recently, however, the announcements 
have said or implied that the increases 
were intended to keep pace, more or 
less, with the general rise in the price 
level or the cost of living. In other words, 
although tuition charges have been going 
up, the proportion of the cost of his 
instruction which the student has been 
paying has remained roughly the same. 
In the private colleges the student never 
has paid in tuition the true cost of in- 
struction, and, even with the increases, 
he continues to pay only about one-half 
of the cost. 

Lately, however, we have begun to 
hear a suggestion of an entirely different 
character. The suggestion is that tuition 
fees should cover the full cost of instruc- 
tion. As Mr. Herbert Solow puts it in 
“Colleges Are Too Cheap,” in the Sep- 
tember 1957 issue of Fortune, an arti- 
cle which has attracted a great deal 
of attention: “In recent canvasses of 
potential new sources of funds a radi- 
cal idea keeps cropping up—the idea 
of charging students what their instruc- 
tion costs.” As he remarks at another 
place: “If all institutions set tuition fees 
at the level of true costs, six million 
students in 1970 might provide $6.5 bil- 
lion in revenue, enough to cover the 
projected faculty bill and all other direct 
costs of instruction (such as use of class- 
room, equipment, etc. ).” 

How sharply this suggestion contrasts 
with the assumptions we usually have 
made concerning tuition is shown in a 
couple of recent statements by university 


officials. The president of one university, 
announcing an increase in the level of 
tuition, said, “We must face . . . the fact 
of rising costs. Faced with the prospect 
of either losing quality or raising tuition, 
we see only one reasonable choice.” An- 
other university president, explaining to 
the student body an increase in tuition, 
said that the increase was necessary be- 
cause “income from endowments, gifts 
and tuition available for current operat- 
ing expenses has not kept pace with the 
rise in cost of essential goods and serv- 
ices.” Here, then, is the customary ex- 
planation: “rising costs,” “rise in cost of 
essential goods and services.” 

A little more than a year ago the New 
York Times, publishing a survey of tui- 
tion increases made and proposed, re- 
ported, in the language that has become 
familiar to us: “Despite the substantial 
tuition increases, student fees cover only 
about one-half of the cost of a private 
college education. The rest of the ex- 
pense has to be provided by the college 
from endowment, gifts and grants and 
other sources.” 

We have long assumed that the 
charges for room and board and the like 
should actually cover the costs, so that 
the auxiliary enterprises should pay for 
themselves. To suggest that tuition, 
likewise, should be raised to the point 
where it would cover the cost of instruc- 
tion is to make not only a new suggestion 
but also one that runs directly counter 
to convictions we have held for centuries. 


Tue argument for charging tuition 
which will cover the full cost of instruc- 


tion has cogency. It runs, as I under- 
stand it, thus: If tuition charges are 
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less than actual cost, and if endowment 
income helps to make up the difference 
between cost and tuition 5 pases a 
students who could afford to pa “ 
cost are receiving benefits to which as 
really have no claim. Students who can 
afford it, or whose families can afford 
it, should pay the full cost. The income 
from the endowment should be used to 
provide scholarship aid to students who 
actually need it and should not be used 
for the benefit of all students irrespective 
of their need. I have heard businessmen 
argue that, furthermore, in our free en- 
terprise system, consistent “below-cost 
pricing” has no place. 
The idea of raisin 
make it cover the 
attraction, although perhaps this aspect 
is not emphasized. There is no simpler 
way, at first = at any rate, of in- 
creasing a college's income than by in- 
creasing tuition. If a college has 1,000 
students, and if each student can be 
charged $200 or $300 more than he is 


tuition so as to 
cost has another 


paying now, up goes the college's income 


y $200,000 or $300,000. 
prospect, to be sure. 

If we should adopt as a principle, how- 
ever, the idea that tuition should cover 
the full cost, it would mark a distinct 
break with the past. It would be a 
basic change in the philosophy which 
has guided the 2 rivate colleges of the 
nation. It is of these colleges—the non- 
publicly supported ones—that I am writ- 
ing. The publicly supported institutions 
charge low tuition or none at all. Indeed, 
they came into existence in the first place 
in response, in considerable measure, to 
the feeling that the private colleges were 
too expensive. Publicly supported col- 
leges and universities could make educa- 
tion available to more people by making 
it less expensive. 


An alluring 


On a September day in 1638 John 
Harvard died and left his library and 
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half of his estate to the young college in 
Massachusetts. During the three cen- 
turies since John Harvard’s death the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States have been the recipients of re- 
markably generous philanthropy. No 
doubt no college in the land has ae 
money to do what it thinks it should 
in the manner in which it thinks it should 
do it. Nevertheless, the amounts contrib- 
uted to privately endowed higher educa- 
tion have been impressive indeed. 

In his careful study of Philanthropy in 
the History of American Higher Educa- 
tion, made at the end of the second dec- 
ade of this century, J. B. Sears comments, 
among other things, upon the large num- 
ber of individuals who have contributed 
—often in small amounts—to the col- 
leges. He studied also the gifts of 
$5,000 or more made for philanthropic 
purposes in the years 1893 through 1916, 
and stated that 


up to 1916 education was receiving an- 
nually from 16 to 79 per cent of these gifts, 
with a median of 49 cent. When the 
figures for 1916 are included, and the 
totals taken for the 24-year period, it can 
be stated that education has received ap- 
proximately 34 5 cent of all “ [still 
meaning gifts of $5,000 or more] for the 
past 24 years. Or, leaving out 1916, as 
obviously influenced by war charity, edu- 
cation received 43 per cent of all gifts of 
$5,000 or over in the United States." 


A study made not long ago by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education . 
showed that in 1954-55, 795 private 
liberal arts colleges received $188,600,000 
in gifts and grants, of which $37,500,000 
was for endowment. The same study 
shows that in a recent year student fees 
were equal to about one-half of the total 
educational expenditures in the colleges 
and universities. Considering income 
sources in relation to total educational 


* Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1922, No. 26 (W : 


Government Printing Office), pp. 60-61. 
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expenditures, the figures for student fees 
were 54 percent in universities, 59 per- 
cent in liberal arts colleges, and so on.? 

Another measure of the gifts to col- 
leges is their present endowments. These 
endowments represent the accumulations 
of many gifts, large and small, which 
have been intended to remain as capital 
funds and not to be used for current ex- 
penditures, buildings and equipment, 
and similar objects. If one calculates 
the total of the endowments of the pri- 
vate colleges published in the 1958 edi- 
tion of The World Almanac, he finds that 
they amount to more than $2.54 billion. 
There is reason to suppose that at least 
a few of the colleges and universities 
calculate the value of their endowments 
conservatively. Moreover, The World 
Almanac includes in its list only the in- 
stitutions having endowments of $5 mil- 
lion or more—which is, in itself, one 
interesting sign of the inflationary spiral. 
I can remember the time when institu- 
tions having $2 million or more were in- 
cluded and, before that, the time when 
endowments of $1 million or more were 
published. 

In any event, if the college endow- 
ments of less than $5 million were added 
to the figure I have given, the total of 
college and university endowments prob- 
ably would come to $3 billion, which is 
a figure often use’. Some of these funds 
are for specific uses: for scholarship 
funds, for the support of professorships, 
for the maintenance of libraries, and so 
forth. Large parts of them, however, 
are for general uses. In practice this has 
meant that the income from the general 
endowments has been used to support 
the educational programs of the insti- 
tutions. Thus, the endowments have 
enabled the students to receive the ad- 
vantages of the programs without paying, 

*Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Inc., Expenditures and Income, U.S. Universi- 


ties and Colleges (New York: The Council, 
n.d. ). 
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in tuition charges, what the programs 
actually cost. 


From the day of John Harvard's gift 
three hundred and twenty years ago, 
generous and public-spirited men and 
women have contributed large sums in 
endowments for our colleges and uni- 
versities. They have considered that the 
colleges, although they are known as 
“private” colleges, actually are agencies 
of society, established and maintained to 
accomplish one of society’s objectives— 
the education of young people. For this 
reason the members of the society must 
support the colleges and enable them to 
carry on their work. It follows from this, 
I think, that the donors have believed 
that the students need not—indeed, 
should not—be expected to pay the full 
cost of their education themselves. The 
philanthropist has assumed, I believe, 
that he was giving support to the colleges 
precisely to make higher education avail- 
able to students as a benefit of their 
society, and that the students therefore 
would not pay the full cost. 

If we were now to alter our philos- 
ophy, and to ask the student to pay in 
full for his own education, would we be, 
in a measure at least, breaking faith with 
the donors who have given their funds 
with the purpose of relieving the student 
of that necessity? As the historian of 
Harvard College has remarked in The 
Intellectual Life of Colonial New Eng- 
land: 


No college that is properly run can be self- 


supporting. Tuition fees never cover the 
cost of a college course, and there is no 
reason why they should, since every edu- 
cated man and woman is an investment for 
the community.” 


John Harvard and those who followed 
his example in contributing to colleges 


*Samuel Eliot Morison (New York: New 
York University Press, 1956), pp. 35-36. 
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acted upon no new principle. The oe 
ciple is, indeed, an ancient one. Willi 

A. Orton, in his article on “Endowments 
and Foundations” in Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, writes: 

Throughout the Middle Ages the endow- 
ments of religious orders, edifices and in- 
stitutions were the means by which certain 
social services were regular! ormed— 
the maintenance of the English roads by 
the monasteries, for example, as well as the 
upkeep of schools, colleges, orphanages, 
hostels and hospitals. The central place 
which the church occupied in mediaeval 
life, the fact that the unitary state had not 
yet emerged to take over the ormance 
of public services and the tendency during 
the later Middle Ages to set up the cor- 
porate form of autonomous organization 


gave direction and spur to these endow- 
ments.* 


The theme runs through Mr. Orton’s 
account of the history of the philanthro- 
pies, as when he refers to a critical atti- 
tude manifested in the eighteenth cen- 
tury “toward this way of organizing 
the performance of social services and of 


disposing of accumulated wealth.” Again, 
he remarks that 


Despite the vast enlargements since the late 
nineteenth century in the sphere of collec- 
tive purposes and the evolution of new 
organs of collective will the principle of 
private endowment has continued to dis- 
cover useful ends not yet absorbed in the 
public pattern... .° 


Here we have the essence of the phil- 
osophy which has governed us thus far. 
To endow and maintain independent col- 
leges is to perform a social service. Other 
purposes of society, it may be remarked, 
are fulfilled in the same manner. Visitors 
to museums, for instance, do not pay ad- 
mission fees which fully support the 
museums. These institutions, like the 
colleges, seek endowments and other 
funds for the purpose. The audiences 


* New York: Macmillan Co., 1933, V, 531-32. 
® [bid. 
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at the performances of our great opera 
companies and orchestras do not pay in 
the ticket prices the cost of maintaining 
the auditoriums and the expenses of the 
companies. The opera companies and 
the orchestras have endowments—“guar- 
antors” who pledge to make up the defi- 
cits, thus offering their pledges as sub- 
stitutes for endowment income—so that 
the audiences shall not be charged the 
full cost. It is beyond the scope of the 
present article to consider Mr. Orton's 
reference to the emergence of “the uni- 
tary state” to “take over the performance 
of public services.” We have witnessed 
this process in the United States, so that 
in higher education, as elsewhere in our 
social order, the activity of government 
is evident. More than one-half of our 
higher education, if we make our meas- 
urement in terms of student enrollment, 
is now to be found in publicly supported 


institutions. 


Everyone is aware of the financial diffi- 
culties which confront the privately en- 
dowed and supported colleges and 
universities. Nobody is disposed to 
minimize their seriousness. Although the 
endowments have increased, the income 
from the endowments has been provid- 
ing a smaller and smaller share of the 
total educational cost. Above all, we 
must recognize that the members of the 
faculties, who have been accepting sal- 
aries far lower than they should receive, 
deserve immediate and generous in- 
creases in their compensation. Too long 
have they been asked to provide, in a 
real sense, a subsidy to the colleges. Nor 
have I even touched upon the aggrava- 
tion of the problems which will be evi- 
dent when more and more students im- 
portunately seek admission to the col- 
leges and universities. 

Yet I cannot but wonder whether to 
increase tuition to cover the full cost is 
the wise and proper answer. Such action 
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would encounter practical difficulties, to 
be sure. Unless the action were taken 
quite generally among all institutions of 
higher learning, it might turn students 
from one college to another for inappro- 
priate reasons. Again, if the colleges 
were then to be taking the position that 
it was the responsibility of the student 
to pay in full for his education, would 
it not, by extension in the popular mind, 
be thought that educational institutions 
should be entirely self-supporting? Why, 
in other words, aid a college or university 
in any way—by the provision of scholar- 
ship funds, buildings, or anything else— 
any more than one feels an obligation to 
contribute to the support of a large cor- 
poration or the corner grocery store? 
But any practical obstacles which 
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might lie in the way are not the ones 
which principally concern me. What 
does concern me is that, if we really pro- 
pose to make tuition cover the cost, 
we should ponder the extent of the 
change which is involved. It may be that 
a change is inevitable in the face of al- 
tered circumstances. Perhaps funds for 
the suitable support of independent 
higher learning cannot longer be found 
in the traditional ways, and perhaps our 


ingenuity cannot discover new ones 


apart from increased tuition. Let us not 
turn our backs, however, upon a convic- 
tion we have so long held, unless we 
have first examined our new proposal as 
thoughtfully as we know how and have 
determined it to be, beyond doubt, 


sound and wise. 





College and University Teaching, 1858-1958" 


W. H. COWLEY 


NE OF THE most publicized of all 

American educators declared in 
1936 that “if rightly understood,” educa- 
tion will be “the same at any time, in 
any place, under any political, social, or 
economic conditions.”* This has long 
seemed to me to be one of the most un- 
informed statements about education 
ever made, and I therefore begin by 
sketching the state of the world a hun- 
dred years ago. In comparison with 
some of the years surrounding it, nothing 
especially eventful happened in 1858; 
but a review of its occurrences not only 
illuminates the fallaciousness of Mr. 
Hutchins’ pronouncement but also 
pares the ground for describing what 
developed in American higher education 
during that and later years. 

Probably the paramount political 
event of 1858 was the decision of Japan 
to end its long isolation and, by entering 
into commercial and educational rela- 
tionships with the United States and 
Europe, to modernize and Westernize. 
Less dramatically the nations of Europe 
also made or prepared for momentous 
changes. Several groups of patriots were 
energetically preparing to weld Italy into 
a single nation. Bismarck was getting 
ready to assume the leadership of the 
Prussian drive for domination of the 
German states and for European hegem- 
ony. France, then almost as unstable 
politically as now, suffered under the 


* An version of this article is to 
appear in The Two Ends of the Log: Learning 
and Teaching in Today's College, edited by 
Russell M. Cooper, to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press in November 1958. 

*Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher 
Learning in America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
contig: Pons, 1936), p. 66. 


weak regime of Napoleon III. England 
fought successful imperialistic wars in 
China and India but inducted its fifth 
— in six years. Russia, de- 
eated by England and France two years 
earlier in the Crimean War, sought to 
ameliorate domestic discontent by mak- 
ing ready to emancipate the serfs. 

These circumstances would formi- 
dably affect the future of the world, but 
much more potent would be the results 
of the a oe done by a Univer- 
sity of Berlin doctor of philosophy 
named Karl Marx. In 1858 he worked 
quietly in the British Museum on Das 
Kapital. To help support himself he 
wrote articles for the New York Tribune 
and the New American Cyclopedia.* 
Not many miles away an writer 
who would mightily influence the shape 
of things and of thoughts to come re- 
ceived a manuscript on June 18, 1858, 
from a young colleague in Malaya named 
Alfred Russel Wallace. It impelled him, 
Charles Darwin, to publish his Origin of 
Species the next year.* 

Americans in 1858 agonized in the 
midst of the most calamitous problem 
of our history. Six years earlier both 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster had 
died. Their political genius had helped 
keep the slavery and states’ rights issues 
from coming to a boil. That same year, 
1852, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom's Cabin appeared. Then in 1857 
the Dred Scott decision greatly increased 
the number of abolitionists and of under- 

*Karl Korsch, “Karl Marx,” Encylopedia of 


the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1988), X, 178. 


* William Irvine, Apes, els, and Vic- 
torians (New York: Seoteon tan Book Co., 
1955), p. 42. 
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ground railroads. In March of that 
year James Buchanan became the fif- 
teenth President of the United States, 
but he did not possess the qualities 
needed “to ride the whirlwind and di- 
rect the storm” that harassed the na- 
tion. The timid position he took in 1860 
when South Carolina seceded six weeks 
after Lincoln’s election made civil war 
inevitable. 

A disastrous depression also buffeted 
the United States in 1858. It had begun 
the previous July, but it did not touch 
bottom until eighteen months later.‘ 
Among other things it swept away a 
large part of the land that the Federal 
Government had made over to the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota for the University of 
Minnesota. Thus the impressive build- 
ing erected in 1858 stood idle until 
1867 when the preparatory department 
opened with a few dozen pupils. Not 
until 1870 would students of college 
grade be admitted,® and not until 1880 
would their numbers be larger than those 
in the preparatory department.’ 

The political, intellectual, and eco- 
nomic occurrences of 1858 immeasurably 
overtowered those in education; yet one 
of the most portentous events of Ameri- 
can higher educational history germi- 
nated that year in Congress. Three 
weeks before the end of 1857 Justin 
Smith Morrill of Vermont introduced a 
bill in the House of Representatives pro- 
viding for the donation of public lands 
to support “at least one college in each 
State .. . to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial 

* Wesley C. Mitchell, “Business Cycles,” En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, III (1930), 
95 


*C. W. Hall, The University of Minnesota, 
An Historical Sketch ( Minneapolis: 1896), p. 5. 

*W. W. Folwell, “Ninth Annual Report of 
the President of the University of Minnesota 
to the Board of Regents, 1874-75,” p. 48. 

* University of Minnesota Calendar, 1879-80, 
p. 27. 
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classes.”* President Buchanan vetoed 
it; but the next Congress passed it again; 
and President Lincoln signed it on July 
2, 1862. Nothing before or since has 
more powerfully molded American 
higher education than that legislation, 
the first Land-Grant College Act. The 
University of Minnesota and sixty-eight 
other higher educational institutions 
have benefited directly from it and sup- 

lementary enactments, and it has in- 

uenced the programs of every college 
and university in the nation. 

The Land-Grant College Act broke 
the log jam that had prevented educa- 
tional progress since the founding of the 
nation. The log jam consisted in the 
conception that all essential educational 
problems had been solved and that 
educators needed only to follow what 
President Josiah Quincy of Harvard in 
1840 called “the wisdom of antiquity.” 
“The giants of former times,” he de- 
clared, had “chiselled” sound educational 
practices “upon works little less admir- 
able than those of nature herself, and 
imperishable as her mountains.” * 

Quincy spoke for the great majority 
of American educators of his day, but a 
handful of farseeing and courageous 
men fervently disagreed. Their first 
conspicuous success came with the 
passage of the Land-Grant College Act, 
but other successes would follow not 
only in the land-grant institutions but 
also—and at first chiefly—in a number 
of private institutions. 


A century ago the country had no uni- 


versities worthy of the name; and Yale, 
the largest college, had 447 undergradu- 
ates and 118 professional students.*° The 
former gave most of their time to study- 

* Congressional Globe, Thirty-fifth Cong., 
Ist Sess., p. 32. ‘ gered 

* Quincy, T' ist arva' 
( Canbeidge, Sees Joba Owen, 1840), It 
456. 

* Yale College Catalogue, 1858, p. 52. 
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ing Quincy's “wisdom of es oe 
They had no instruction in modern lit- 
erature or in any of the modern human- 
ities; they dallied only briefly with the 
social sciences; and they openly sneered 
at the experimental sciences. Concern- 
ing one of the latter a member of the 
Yale Class of 1853 later wrote: 

... one day in my senior year, looking . . . 
from my window in North College, I saw a 
student [of the Sheffield Scientific School] 
examining a colored liquid in a test-tube. 
A feeling of wonder came over me! What 
could it all be about? Probably not a man 
of us in the whole senior class had any idea 
of a chemical laboratory save as a sort of 
small kitchen back of a lecture-desk, like 
that in which an assistant and a colored 
servant prepared oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbonic acid for the lectures of Professor 
Silliman. I was told that this new labora- 
tory was intended for experiment, and my 
wonder was succeeded by disgust that any 
human being should give his time to pur- 
suits so futile.” 


I shall return in a few minutes to com- 
ment further about the undergraduate 
curriculum, but first the status of grad- 
uate and professional education needs 
sketching. A number of attempts were 
made before the Civil War to establish 
advanced work in the arts and sciences, 
but most of them failed completely. 
Even those that succeeded amounted to 
little of consequence until after the open- 
ing of Johns Hopkins in 1876. There- 
after graduate work began to improve 
and expand. The Harvard reorganiza- 
tion of 1890 and also the opening of 
several pioneering universities propelled 
it into orbit: Clark University in 1889, 
Stanford in 1891, and Chicago in 1892. 

During the hundred years that began 
in 1815, some 10,000 Americans ma- 
triculated in German universities, and 
most of them returned home with the 

™ Andrew Dickson White, Autobiography 
ae York: Century Publishing Co., 1906), 
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coveted Ph.D. degree."* After 1900, 
however, few needed to go abroad since 
American graduate schools had achieved 
maturity. In 1876 they granted only 44 
Ph.D. degrees and associated doctorates 
and in 1900, only 342.%* In 1956 the 
number zoomed to 8,903."* 

Professional education ripened along 
with graduate education, but it began 
with greater disadvantages because with 
few exceptions professional schools were 
conducted for profit and had no connec- 
tions with universities. More than that, 
most professional men of all varieties got 
their training by means of the appren- 
ticeship system, and only a few of those 
who attended professional schools had 
had even a single year of college work. 
As late as the mid-seventies the majority 
had such defective general education 
that the dean of the Harvard Medical 
School bitterly opposed President 
Charles W. Eliot’s suggestion that writ- 
ten examinations be inaugurated be- 
cause, he observed, his students could 
not write well enough."* 

Medical education comparable to that 
in Europe did not become available in 
the United States until the opening of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
in 1893. Law and engineering developed 
a little earlier, but the newer professions 
all had to wait until the twentieth cen- 
tury to override the objections of those 
who continued loyal to the doctrine of 
President Quincy or who protested 

™ Charles Franklin Thwing, The American 
and the German University (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928), p. 40. 

* John C. Walton, Graduate Study in Univer- 
sities and Colleges in the United States, U.S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1934, No. 20 


(Washington: Government Printing Office), 
pp. 19-20. 

“ Dorothy Gray, Faculty, Students, and De- 
grees in Institutions of Higher Education, U.S. 
Office of Education C No. 514 (Wash- 
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against practical education being admit- 
ted to the hallowed precincts of uni- 
versities. 

The educational reformers worked ex- 
uberantly and successfully to step up 
the quality and quantity of specialized 
education, both graduate and under- 
graduate, but they gave much of their 
attention to what most people in those 
days called “liberal education” but which 
President Eliot of Harvard preferred to 
call “general education.” 

To begin with, the reformers very con- 
siderably extended both the range and 
depth of subjects taught. To break loose 
from the strangle hold that the classical 
languages had on the curriculum, they 
employed the elective principle. May I 
point out that I have used the term 
“elective principle” and not “elective sys- 
tem.” The elective principle was ex- 
pressed in a variety of systems, the most 
discussed—the Free Elective System of 
Harvard—being the least significant. 
Only Harvard College followed it. Har- 
vard’s other undergraduate college dur- 
ing President Eliot's regime, the Law- 
rence Scientific School, did not. Further, 
Harvard College abandoned it in 1910. 

The country at large chiefly adopted 
two other elective systems: what might 
be called the selective system, which 
Jefferson developed at the University of 
Virginia and which all universities with 
multiple undergraduate colleges still fol- 
low, and the group elective system, in- 
itiated by Daniel Coit Gilman first at 
Yale and then at Johns Hopkins. With 
few exceptions all the liberal arts col- 
leges of the country as well as all univer- 
sity colleges of arts and science still em- 
ploy it. 

The elective principle opened the cur- 
riculum to the onrushing new knowledge 
which the old prescribed curriculum 
neglected or endaeeisdl It also con- 
tributed strategically to changing the 
college professor from a drillmaster to a 
teacher. President Andrew Dickson 
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White of Cornell, the member of the 
Yale Class of 1853 whom I have already 
quoted, has cogently reported the kind 
of instruction given college students a 
century ago: 

The worst feature of the junior year was the 
fact that through two terms, during five 
hours each ok “recitations” were heard 
by a tutor in “Olmstead’s Natural Philos- 
ophy.” The textbook was simply repeated 
by rote. Not one student in took the 
least interest in it; and the man who could 
give the words of the text most glibly se- 
cured the best marks. . . . Almost as bad was 
the historical instruction given by Professor 
James Hadley. It consisted simply in hear- 
ing the student repeat from memory the 
dates from “Putz’s Ancient History.” . . . it 
amazes me to remember that during a con- 
siderable portion of our senior year no less 
a man than Woolsey gave instruction in 
history by hearing men recite the words of 
a textbook. .. .” 


A Yale sophomore of 1858 who be- 
came a great publisher, Henry Holt, ob- 
served about the then-current methods 
of instruction that “the most diabolical 
ingenuity could hardly have done more 
to make . . . scholarship repulsive”; ‘* and 
a Harvard historian on reported that 
“almost every graduate of the period 
1825-60 has left on record his detesta- 
tion of the system of instruction. The 
Faculty,” he continued, “were not there 
to teach, but to see that boys got their 
lessons.” ** 

Professors trained in Germany de- 
nounced and abandoned the deeply 
rooted recitation system and vigorously 
pursued new methods—the lecture, 
laboratory, and seminar methods in par- 
ticular. They also sent students to work 
in the college libraries whose collections 
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they insisted be constantly improved. 
Here they made slow but eventually 
considerable progress. In 1858 the Co- 
lumbia College library remained 

total of nine hours a week, and it had 
only a minute fraction of the books avail- 
able today."* In 1876 Harvard’s much 
larger library included about a quarter 
of a million volumes in comparison with 
the more than six million today. The 
year that William Rainey Harper, later 
to be the prodigious first president of the 
University of Chicago, graduated from 
Muskingum College (1870), it possessed 
only 900 books in comparison with some 
40,000 in 1953. 

It must be noted that at first college 
librarians objected to the new emphasis 
put upon the use of their treasures. A 
friend of the Harvard librarian in office 
a century ago, for example, meeting him 
on the street, asked him why he looked 
so happy. He replied, so the story goes, 
“All the books are in excepting two. 
Professor Agassiz has those, and I am 
going after them.” * 

Unlike Agassiz and his European- 
trained colleagues, however, most pro- 
fessors did not often patronize the li- 
brary. Believing that “the wisdom of 
antiquity” had resolved all essential hu- 
man problems and that their textbooks 
and a handful of Great Books embodied 
it, they gave much of the time to super- 
vising the religious and moral welfare of 
students. Indeed, they had considerably 
more interest in the souls of their stu- 
dents than in their minds. 

The much-cited log of Mark Hopkins 
was actually a chapel pew, each Williams 
College student of Hopkins’ day (he re- 
tired in 1872) being required to sit in 
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his assigned seat more hours than he 
attended class. Every weekday included 
two chapel sessions, the first at 5 a.m. 
and the second at 5 p.m.; and Sunday 
had four. In addition to these sixteen 
compulsory chapels, students were ex- 
pected to attend a midweek prayer meet- 
ing.** If a student consistently stayed 
away, a professor or tutor would usually 
come to pray with him in his room. All 
the liberal arts colleges (called, in those 
days, academical colleges) similarly em- 
phasized religion at the expense of intel- 
lectual achievement. 

Not that most students had much in- 
terest in things intellectual. President 
Eliot, who graduated from Harvard the 
same year as Andrew Dickson White 
from Yale, estimated that during his 
undergraduate years a bright student 
could adequately prepare for his classes 
in a single hour each day.** Since the 
passing grade at most colleges stood at 
50 percent (at Dartmouth it remained 
at 40 percent until 1877) ,** most students 
neglected their studies for more attrac- 
tive activities including riot and rebel- 
lion. Harvard, for example, had nine 
major rebellions between 1766 and 1841. 
They included the Bread and Butter 
Rebellion of 1805, the Rotten Cabbage 
Rebellion of 1807, and the Great Rebel- 
lion of 1823. The last helped prepare 
the way for the major curricular and 
administrative reorganization of 1825. 

Students also not infrequently en- 
gaged in fights with townsmen. In one 
such fracas, occurring a hundred years 
ago this spring, a Yale student shot and 
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killed a fireman.** Chiefly, however, stu- 
dents directed their energies against 
members of the faculty—and sometimes 
fatally. In an 1842 riot at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia a student shot and killed 
the professor of law,” and eight years 
later a student in a small Mississippi col- 
lege stabbed the president to death.*’ 

Students brawled not only because the 
curriculum and methods of teaching 
thoroughly bored them but also because 
they objected to the constant snooping 
of members of the faculty into their per- 
sonal lives. A Dartmouth historian has 
observed that 


Teaching was not the only duty of the 
professor. He was also expected to be a 
detective, sheriff, prosecuting attorney, and 
judge. . . . At the beginning of the year, 
the village was divided geographically, and 
each professor was assigned a section of it. 
It was his duty to visit the rooms of all 
students located in his area at least once a 
term, acting partly as spy, partly as in- 
spiration to good.” 
During an academic year not long before 
the beginning of the Civil War the Dart- 
mouth faculty held sixty-eight meetings, 
and “cases of discipline occupied the 
greater part of the time.” When no 
disciplinary problems appeared on the 
agendum, the faculty went about creat- 
ing some by the device of “reading the 
catalogue.” The president would read 
the names of the students in alphabetical 
order “with a call for comments by any 
professor who had information concern- 
ing [their] ‘moral delinquencies.’ ”** 
Small wonder that students “considered 
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the faculty as their natural enemies” and 
proceeded to make their lives as misera- 
ble as possible.” 

The introduction of elective systems 
and of improved methods of instruction 
contributed to reducing student-faculty 
antagonism, but three other develop- 
ments helped even more to domesticate 
the animal spirits of college students: 
the admission of “lady students” (as th 
were called until almost the twenti 
century), the gradual replacement of 
clerical professors by laymen, and the 
rise to pre-eminence of the extracurric- 
ulum. 

Concerning women students, I report 
only that their presence helped improve 
student manners and, among other 
things, probably had much to do with 
extinguishing the male habit of inces- 
sant spitting both on the campus and 
indoors.*® This abomination continued 
even at straight-laced Oberlin until after 
the Civil War. Concerning laymen su- 
perseding clerics in professorships, time 
permits only the observations that even 
in state universities clergymen held most 
of the teaching positions, that many of 
them had become professors because of 
their failure with congregations, and that 
American higher education took an im- 
pressive leap forward when laymen sup- 
planted them. About the sprouting into 
lusty life of the extracurriculum, how- 
ever, somewhat more must be said. 


Tue extracurriculum has been a part of 
student life since the time of Plato’s 
Academy, but during the half century 
between the end of the Civil War and 
the beginning of the Great Depression it 
swelled into elephantine proportions on 
every American campus. Sports had 
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been banned in the old-time college, but 
the educational reformers removed the 
prohibitions because, among other 
things, they believed that athletics 
would reduce the number and intensity 
of riots and rebellions and, in addition, 
allure the interest and financial support 
of alumni and legislators. They also be- 
lieved that sports would clear students’ 
minds and thus improve their intellectual 
concentration. 

A crew race between Harvard and Yale 
in 1852 initiated intercollegiate athletics, 
and in 1858 four New England colleges 
organized the first athletic conference." 
After the Civil War, baseball captured 
the imagination of the country and of 
college students, and soon thereafter 
football took the center of the collegiate 
stage. By the end of the nineteenth 
century intercollegiate teams in a dozen 
sports had been organized. Meanwhile, 
however, the administrators and profes- 
sors who had welcomed s perceived 
that they had cast out the devils of riot 
anc. rebellion only to have the new devils 
of commercialism and h replace 
them. Undergraduate interest in intel- 
lectual activities, they also observed, had 
improved not a whit. 

Fraternities boomed along with ath- 
letics and became no less troublesome. 
They had begun as literary societies, and 
some of them possessed libraries that 
shamed those owned by the colleges. 
Long before the advent of Dale Car- 
negie, however, the changing pattern of 
American life transmogrified them into 
clubs chiefly interested in training their 
members in the arts of winning friends 
and influencing people. Here the ed- 
ucational reformers — especially those 
associated with state universities—also 


misfired. They idolized German univer- 
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sities; and since German students lived 
around town in rented rooms, they con- 
cluded that their American counterparts 
should, too. American undergraduates 
responded, however, by inventing the 
fraternity house. 

Fraternities had much to do with the 
increasing emphasis upon athletics, and 
they also promoted extracurricular enter- 
prises in general—student newspapers, 
magazines, and yearbooks; glee clubs, 
mandolin clubs, and dramatics; proms, 
house parties, and informal dances. By 
the time I entered college in 1920, the 
extracurriculum, in the liberal arts col- 
leges at least, had decisively triumphed 
over the curriculum. 

That the college was an educational 
institution students agreed unreservedly, 
but they defined education quite differ- 
ently from the professors of both the 
old school and the new. Few students 
had time to read Emerson; but if they 
had read him, they would have agreed 
that “a great soul will be strong to live, 
as well as strong to think.”** Above 
all else they wanted to live strenu- 
ously. They were willing to pay the 
custom fees and tariffs deemeielll by the 


faculty in the form of admission credits, 
course examinations, grades, and grad- 
uation requirements because these ad- 
mitted them to the joys of college life; 
but they had little interest in what 
them 


fessors taught. Indeed, most of 
judged faculty scholarship to be pedan- 
try and the professors themselves spirit- 
less book readers or mildewed laboratory 
bbers who had chosen the academic 
ife because of the foreknowledge that 
they could not succeed in business or in 
the professions. Scorning the intellec- 
tual diet proffered them by their teachers 
and yet highly valuing education as they 
conceived it, they organized and admin- 
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istered their own educational program— 
the extracurriculum. 

Professors, deans, and presidents pub- 
licly lamented over what Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1909 called the neglect of the main 
tent for the sideshows;** but the extra- 
curriculum would continue to be the 
cynosure of most undergraduates until 
the economic devastations of the thirties, 
World War II, and the threats of Russia 
reduced it— intercollegiate athletics ex- 
cepted—to more manageable propor- 
tions. During the years immediately 
preceding and following World War I, 
however, a new generation of educa- 
tional reformers appeared upon the 
scene. Historians have generously re- 
ported the mighty exploits of Eliot, Gil- 
man, Harper, and their associates in 
opening up American colleges and uni- 
versities to new knowledge and new 
functions; but they have almost entirely 
overlooked the different but equally sig- 
nificant accomplishments of the educa- 
tional reformers who followed them. 


Among other things these neglected men 
helped cut the extracurriculum down to 


size. They also initiated or fostered 
other changes, some of which in due 
course I shall be citing. 

This new generation of leaders in- 
cluded Frank Aydelotte, who trans- 
formed Swarthmore from an insignificant 
little Quaker college into one of the most 
effective and influential educational in- 
stitutions of our history; William T. 
Foster, who catapulted Reed College 
into immediate superiority and fame; 
Herbert E. Hawkes, who developed the 
nation’s first successful integration 
courses at Columbia College and thereby 
set a pattern which would be widely and 
profitably copied; John B. Johnston at 
Minnesota, who conceived and nour- 
ished the General College and also re- 
modeled and revitalized the College of 
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Science, Literature, and the Arts; Arthur 
E. Morgan, himself not a college grad- 
uate, who took Antioch when it verged 
on bankruptcy and made it renowned 
from coast to coast; and above all, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, who reformed the re- 
forms of his more famous predecessor 
and completely remade Harvard College. 

I have named only six among the most 
pivotal and successful of the new lead- 
ers, and I can enlarge upon the activi- 
ties of but one of them—President Low- 
ell, who in time, I feel certain, will be 
counted among the most constructive 
minds and personalities ever to grapple 
with the problems of American higher 
education. 


Lowe had been an excellent athlete as 
a Harvard undergraduate, and all his 
life he approved of intercollegiate ath- 
letics and of the extracurriculum in 
general. He deplored, however, their 
swallowing-up of the curriculum; and 
even before he became president in 1909 
he set about the task of making serious 
study “respectable if not admirable.”* 
What he accomplished can be compared 
with a business executive taking hold of 
a corporation deeply in the red and con- 
verting it in short order into a blue-chip 
investment. I shall try to sketch rapidly 
the problems he had to meet, his method 
of attack, and his extraordinary success. 

The increasing prosperity of the coun- 
try after the Civil War brought to the 
colleges and especially to what people 
now call the Ivy League colleges, several 
new varieties of students: sons of men of 
wealth who thought of the colleges as 
gentlemen’s clubs, youths on the make 
who believed that extracurricular suc- 
cess or association with rich classmates 
would give them good starts in business, 
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and gifted sons of immigrants who 
craved education as a means to estab- 
lishing themselves and their families in 
American life. The members of the 
third of these groups of new-type stu- 
dents generally did not participate in 
college life and, in any case, were dis- 
missed by the others as “greasy grinds” 
and “weirs.” From the second group 
came the majority of athletes, extra- 
curricular managers, and class officers; 
but the first group, the playboys, set the 
tone of the colleges. At Columbia, for 
example, they limited their class attend- 
ance to the hours between ten and 
one;** at Yale—so the story went—they 
never scheduled a course which met 
above the first floor of a college building; 
and at Harvard they made it clear that 
C constituted the “gentleman’s grade.” 

Lowell set about the tasks of wresting 
the control of student attitudes from the 
playboys and of putting some of the 
energies of the extracurricular zealots 
into academic channels. His oppor- 
tunity came seven years before his selec- 
tion as president when he became a 
member of the faculty Committee on 
the Improvement of Instruction in Har- 
vard College, one of the most strategic 
faculty committees ever appointed any- 
where. 

The committee gathered f-cts which 
showed how little students worked out- 
side of class, facts which aroused the 
faculty to take prompt remedial action. 
Much more important, however, were 
the private studies undertaken by Low- 
ell on his own. Among other things he 
investigated the relationship of Harvard 
undergraduate scholarship to inclusion 
in Who’s Who and to success in the 
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Harvard professional schools.** He dis- 
covered, for example, that only 6 per- 
cent of those who graduated with un- 
distinguished records made honors in the 
Law School in comparison with 60 per- 
cent who had made summa cum laude. 
As everyone knew or would soon learn 
from Lowell, the honor men of the Law 
School were snapping up the best op- 
portunities open to beginning lawyers; 
and this fact alone had immediate effect 
on the scholarship of Harvard under- 
graduates. Moreover, the Law School 
honor men included a high percentage 
of the greasy grinds and weirs; and this 
fact, too, gave pause to the playboys and 
the extracurricular heelers.** 

Lowell's investigations made his elec- 
tion as president upon Eliot's retirement 
all but inevitable. Immediately upon 
taking office he set in motion a series of 
brilliant moves toward the end—to re- 
peat his own expression—of “making 
scholarship respectable if not admira- 
ble.” He got the faculty to abandon 
Eliot’s free elective system and to put 
in its place what he called “concentra- 
tion” but what the rest of the country 
had already decided to name “majoring.” 
He removed incoming students from the 
influence of unredeemed upperclassmen 
by housing them in freshman dormito- 
ries. He talked the faculty into establish- 
ing comprehensive examinations at the 
end of the senior year, a tutorial system, 
three-week reading periods free from in- 
struction before semester examinations; 
and a new system of academic honors. 
Toward the end of his twenty-four-year 
administration he employed the millions 
supplied by a Yale graduate te build 
new student residences where groups of 
about three hundred undergraduates 
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might have a common extracurricular 
life but where intelligent conversation at 
meals would not ipso facto be ridiculed. 
Finally he contributed several million 
dollars of his own inheritance to organ- 
ize the Society of Fellows where brilliant 
young graduate students, selected from 
many colleges, could steer clear of what 
his friend William James had called “the 
Ph.D. octopus.”** 

When Lowell took office, only a hand- 
ful of Harvard students studied for hon- 
ors. Their proportions climbed to 16.8 
percent six years later, to 37.2 percent 
the year he retired, and to 42.5 percent 
two years later.“° These statistics wit- 
ness Lowell’s brilliant success. They 
indicate, in the words of a Harvard pro- 
fessor of history, that Lowell so thor- 
oughly “‘sold’ education to Harvard 
College” that its director of athletics de- 
fended its increasing number of defeats 
in football by observing that “study . . . 
is now Harvard's principal sport.”** 

Lowell’s example encouraged such 
other reformers as those mentioned ear- 
lier but whose activities and achieve- 
ments, unfortunately, I cannot noy de- 
scribe. Instead I must move on and 
discuss briefly two crucial developments 
of the period in which they and Lowell 
worked, that is, between the two World 
Wars: first, the emergence of specializa- 
tion, and second, the rise to dominance 
in American colleges and universities of 
the research function. 


Proressors teaching single subjects did 
not come upon the American scene in in- 
fluential numbers until toward the end 
of the nineteenth century. Thus Profes- 
sor Oliver March, during his thirty-seven 
years, beginning in 1862, on the faculty 
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of Northwestern University, taught bot- 
any, chemistry, geology, Greek, logic, 
mineralogy, physics, and zoology;** and 
Professor Allen C. Thomas of Haverford 
College at one time or another from 
1878 to 1912 taught American history, 
biblical literature, constitutional law, 
English history, English literature, polit- 
ical economy, and religion, and also 
served part of the time as librarian and 
business manager.** Contrast the not un- 
typical teaching range of these profes- 
sors with the following description of 
the fragmentation of chemistry made in 
1933 by the dean of the Graduate School 
of the University of Wisconsin: 

We not only have “chemists,” we have 
“colloid chemists.” We not only have “col- 
loid chemists,” we have “inorganic colloid 
chemists.” We not only have “inorganic 
colloid chemists,” we have “aerosol inorganic 
colloid chemists” . . . [and even] “high tem- 
perature aerosol inorganic chemists,” and so 
on indefinitely until the scientist is frac- 
tionated to a single paragraph of his doc- 
tor’s thesis.“ 

Professorial specialization, in coordi- 
nation with the elective principle, inevi- 
tably led to undergraduate specialization 
or majoring. Today all students ma- 
jor, but a hundred years ago none did 
or, in fact, could. Majoring did not be- 
come a requirement at Harvard, for ex- 
ample, until its abandonment of its free 
elective system in 1910. Now nothing is 
more characteristic of American higher 
education than majoring. 

Its results have been both desirable 
and undesirable. On the credit side 
stand the unmistakable improvement of 
the subject matter taught in advanced 
courses, the employment of infinitely 
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better methods of teaching, the weedin 
out of the “rah rah boys,” and—above al 
else—the contribution it has made and 
increasingly continues to make to meet- 
ing the knowledge-power and manpower 
needs of society. The debit side, how- 
ever, has at least one serious entry, 
namely the narrowness to which spe- 
cialization so frequently leads. Con- 
templating the nation’s need for scien- 
tists, engineers, and other specialists in 
1886, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
suggested that perhaps “we need spe- 
cialists even more than we do civilized 
men”; but he went on to urge that “if a 
man is a specialist it is most desirable 
that he should also be civilized.”** Jus- 
tice Holmes’ plea and that of others, 
however, did not halt the subjugation of 
general education to special education 
either in the United States or in Europe. 
Thus in 1930 the Spanish philosopher 
Ortega y Gasset could make the follow- 
ing statement in an address at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid: 

Civilization has had to await the beginning 
of the twentieth century, to see the astound- 
ing spectacle of how brutal, how stupid, and 
yet how aggressive is the man learned in 
one thing and fundamentally ignorant of all 
else. Professionalism and specialism . . . 
have smashed the European man in pieces. 
.. . The guilt of the universities is not com- 
pensated for by the prodigious and brilliant 
service which they have undeniably ren- 
dered to science.“ 

Education for specialized depth and 
for civilizing breadth have been in con- 
flict in American higher educational in- 
stitutions for more than half of the hun- 
dred-year period under present review, 
but I for one believe that they can live 
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together in harmony. I shall enlarge 
upon this observation after commenting 
upon the elevation of research to the 
place of highest honor among the func- 
tions of American universities and even 
colleges. 


Resgarcu has become so firmly estab- 
lished that today everyone takes it for 
granted. Few know, it seems, that it 
had no status at all a century ago either 
in the United States or England and that 
only during recent years has it achieved 
its lofty rank in the universities of both 
countries. Benjamin Jowett, the famous 
master of Balliol College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, expressed the sentiments of many 
American and English administrators 
and professors when, about 1890, he 
sneered: “Research! A mere excuse for 
idleness; it has never achieved, and will 
never achieve, any results of the slightest 
value.”** 

Not many years before that President 
Eliot of Harvard also had his doubts 
about research, as witness the following 
anecdote told by one of his biographers: 


. . » Professor C. L. Jackson relates that 
when he was a young teacher of Chemi 

in the seventies he asked Eliot if he might 
be relieved of the duty of teaching one class 
in order to prosecute certain investigations. 
The President, in his stately manner, pro- 
pounded a question to which an answer can 
seldom be given—“What will be the results 
of these investigations?” They would be 
published, was the reply. The President 
wanted to know where. Mr. Jackson named 
a German chemical journal. “I can’t see 
that that will serve any useful purpose 
here,” said Eliot, and therewith dismissed 
the matter.” 


In 1876, however, Johns Hopkins 
University opened, emphatically com- 


“Logan Pearsall Smith, “Oxford,” Atlantic 
Monthly, June 1938, p. 737. 

“Henry James, Charles William Eliot (Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), II, 
19. 
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mitted to research; and its success con- 
vinced Eliot and other administrators 
that the function could no longer be un- 
dervalued. Thereafter it began to blos- 
som in the private universities, but the 
state universities did little with it until 
this century. The Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota, for example, 
did not come into existence until 1905; 
and the regents endorsed its establish- 
ment “only on condition that it was not 
to cost anything.” **} A distinguished 
scientist who visited Minnesota four 
years later reported that “the regents 
generally regarded research as a private 
fad of a professor, like collecting etch- 
ings or playing the piano, and they rarely 
interfered with it so long as he . . . did 
not ask for money.” °° 

Today money for research, in con- 
trast, flows in ever-mounting quantities 
from government, industry, foundations, 
learned societies, and private benefac- 
tors with the result that scientific and 
scholarly investigations prosper as never 
before in history. The most potent word 
of mid-twentieth-century man seems un- 
mistakably to be research; and its ad- 
herents grow in numbers, prestige, and 
power. By and large this has been good, 
very good, but some of the changes it 
has wrought since Jowett’s sneer of 
seven decades ago have not been good. 
One of these is the depressed status of 
teaching. 

To get ahead in the academic world 
it has been necessary for a long while 
now for professors to give their attention 
chiefly to what is called “productive 
scholarship” and “extending the bound- 
aries of knowledge” rather than to their 
students. The Committee on College 
and University Teaching of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 


“ Edwin E. Slosson, Great American Univer- 
sities (New York: Macmillan Co., 1910), p. 
247. 
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for instance, included the following pas- 
sage in its report of 1933: 

The good teacher, even though he be con- 
spicuously good, often has to wait his turn 
thor promotion] in order of seniority, be- 
cause there is no systematic way of singling 
him out and recognizing him by an early 
advancement. 


Success in research, on the other hand, is 
bound to be observed and rewarded.” 


A few years later a member of the 
staff of the University of California chal- 
lenged a colleague in print “to name a 
single member of the faculty who has 
been promoted to an associate or full 
professorship . . . solely or primarily be- 
cause he has been an excellent teacher 
or because he has had a beneficial, ele- 
vating influence on the student body.” © 
The challenge went unanswered. 

The fact seems clear that large num- 
bers of faculty members—especially 
younger ones striving to get established 
—give their primary allegiance to re- 
search and consider teaching to be a 
chore to bypass whenever it interferes 
with their investigations. This has be- 
come almost inevitable even in the lib- 
eral arts colleges not only because raises 
in rank and salary come sooner to those 
who develop reputations in research but 
also because the good teacher has to con- 
tend with the criticisms of his in-the- 
saddle, research-minded colleagues who 
scoff at him as “a mere teacher,” “a 
damned popularizer,” “a hippodrome art- 
ist.” Some strong personalities are able 
to rise above these limiting circum- 
stances and to teach brilliantly, but on 
most campuses great teachers seem to be 
almost as rare as southpaw shortstops. 

Now clearly both teaching and re- 
search are essential functions of Ameri- 


™ American Association of University Profes- 
sors, “Report of the Committee on College and 
University Teaching,” Section II, AAUP Bul- 
letin, May 1933, p. 21. 

“ Franz Schneider, Teaching and Scholarship 
and the Res Publica (Berkeley, Calif.: Pes- 
talozzi Press, 1938), p. 16. 
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can colleges and universities. We cannot 
escape the history that has entwined 
them any more than we can escape the 
history that during the past century has 
made specialized education as impera- 
tive as general education. Somehow 
these three functions of general educa- 
tion, specialized education, and research 
must be operationally blended better 
than they are at present. How? This, 
in my judgment, is the axial question 
now facing American higher education. 

I have never been interested in the 
past except as a guide to understanding 
the here and now and as an aid to 
judging what to do and how to do it in 
planning for tomorrow. With Thomas 
Jefferson, “I like the dreams of the future 
better than the history of the past.”** I 
hope therefore that you will bear with 
me while I suggest how in my judgment 
these three mandatory functions of col- 
leges and universities can be reconciled 
and, indeed, how they can enrich one 
another. 


Ever since the end of the nineteenth 


cen the administrative and profes- 
sorial leaders of American higher educa- 
tion have almost universally agreed that 
one cannot be a good teacher unless he 
does research. This conception has come 
to dominate the thinking of academic 
ple in all countries because it em- 
ies the t truths that out-of-date 
facts and ideas foist upon society out- 
moded people, that only growing minds 
can arouse and hold the interest of stu- 
dents, that creativity begets creativity. 
These truths seem to most educators to 
be self-evident. They certainly do to me. 
But to state such axioms forces one to 
ask what one means by teaching and 
what one means by research. I suggest 
that neither is a unitary activity, but 
” Andrew A. Li b and Albert E. h 
(eds.), The Writings. of Thomas howe 


(Washington: Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Association, 1904), XV, 59. 
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that, instead, different kinds of teaching 
and different kinds of research can be 
identified and, further, that each kind of 
teaching and each kind of research re- 
quires unique personal qualities. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by re- 
calling the only occasion on which I can 
remember going to sleep during a lec- 
ture of a disti om campus visitor. 
The place was Ohio State University, the 
visitor, the renowned John Dewey. He 
was so egregiously dull that he literally 
hypnotized me—and others too, I 
noticed—into slumber. I thought him 
the worst teacher under whose ponder- 
ous ministrations I had ever suffered. A 
few years later, however, I read an arti- 
cle by Professor Irwin Edman, Dewey's 
colleague and former student. Therein 
he sang his praises as one of the most 
exciting teachers he had ever had, and 
he went on to tell why. John Dewey, 
he wrote, could take advanced, well- 
prepared students on captivating jour- 
neys into uncharted paths, but his stu- 
dents had to have been prepared for 
him by other and different kinds of 
teachers. 

Edman himself was such a different 
kind of teacher. He contributed little to 
extending the boundaries of knowledge, 
but he had the intellectual and social 
traits needed by those who can ferret out 
the conceptions of frontier thinkers like 
Dewey and translate them into language 
comprehensible to laymen. In my expe- 
rience few professors have the equi 
ment to do both of these kinds of teach- 
ing equally well since each requires its 
own research skills and its own teaching 
abilities. More about this in just a mo- 
ment. First I need to point to a third 
kind of teaching which comes halfway 
between the two I have just cited— 
teaching neither facts nor ideas per se 
but, rather, teaching students how to 
do something. 

Courses in English composition, 
mathematical computation, logic, legal 
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pleading, laboratory techniques, ma- 
chine design, methods of social science 
research, and hundreds of others re- 
quire this third kind of teaching. It dif- 
fers quite distinctly from the teaching of 
abstractions and from interpretive teach- 
ing; and it, too, requires distinctive 
traits. 

Clearly to distinguish these three 
kinds of teaching I suggest that they 
need to be named; and, building on 
some terms used by Aristotle ** and on 
a suggestion made thirty years ago by a 
well-known Cornell chemist,®* I have 
been calling the kind of instruction that 
deals with the frontiers of knowledge 
logodemic teaching, the kind that shows 
the utility of such knowledge practi- 
demic teaching, and the kind that inter- 
prets the first two kinds for the non- 
specialist pandemic teaching. 

A friend of Richard Wagner once re- 
marked that people have poor ears for 
new music, and so these terms may not 
at first sound pleasant or desirable. I've 
been using them with my students and 
colleagues, however, for about a decade; 
and among them at least they have taken 
hold because apparently they fill a need. 
In any case, the stem of each is the 
Greek noun demos, meaning people; 
“logo” comes from one of the Greek 
words for knowledge; “practi” comes 
from praxis meaning practice; and pan, 
of course, means all. Thus, to reiterate: 
logodemic teaching concentrates on the 
clarification and development of the sub- 
ject itself; practidemic teaching com- 
municates the knowledge needed by the 
practitioners of the art associated with 
the subject; and pandemic teaching in- 
terprets for nonspecialists what logodem- 
ists and practidemists do, how, and why. 


“George Sarton, A History of Science 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952), pp. 492-93. 

® Wilder D. Bancroft, “Pandemic Chemis- 
try,” Journal of Chemical Education, April 
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Other terms exist for these three kinds 
of teaching, but the three that I have 
just named are correlative and hence 
have the advantage of bringing one an- 
other to mind. This, I suggest, helps to 
make an honorable place for wah of 
them. Further, these terms help to dif- 
ferentiate two kinds of research and to 
indicate how they relate to teaching. 
The first of these varieties of research 
my students and I call factual research, 
the second kind conceptual research. 

Factual research consists in adding 
new facts to the store of knowledge, 
facts which enlarge upon existing data 
or which open up new areas of knowl- 
edge. In my doctoral dissertation, for 
example, I sought by means of psycho- 
logical tests to discover whether or not 
recognized leaders in three situations 
differed from their followers and from 
one another and, if so, how. I added 
thereby a few snippets of new factual 
knowledge. Conceptual investigations 
differ from factual studies in that they 
either appraise and reorganize facts al- 
ready in hand or do the same for existing 
concepts. The work of Einstein consti- 
tutes a dramatic illustration of concep- 
tual research: he never, I understand, 
undertook any factual investigations but, 
rather, worked entirely with mathe- 
matical and physical concepts. Physi- 
cists and astronomers, however, had to 
check his findings by means of factual 
studies. This must be emphasized be- 
cause it makes clear the unequivocable 
necessity of keeping both kinds of re- 
search constantly in balance. Fre- 
quently, however, the same individuals 
do not undertake them since each 
variety demands different capacities. 

This analysis leads to the proposal that 
colleges and universities need three 
kinds of teaching and two kinds of re- 
search differently combined and, further, 
that general education and special edu- 
cation require teachers with dissimilar 
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combinations of teaching and research 
abilities. Specifically, every general 
education teacher is engaged, as I see it, 
in pandemic teaching. To stay vigor- 
ously alive he needs to be constantly en- 
gaged in conceptual research which, to 
repeat, consists in organizing existing 
facts and concepts rather than in search- 
ing for new facts. Indeed, I would go 
further and maintain that factual inves- 
tigations usually interfere with good pan- 
demic teaching for the reason that they 
necessarily concentrate one’s attention 
on small segments of knowledge and 
thus block out the broad view which 
constitutes the genius of good pandem- 
ists. Special education teachers, on the 
other hand, are or should be logodemists 
and practidemists and as such need to 
engage in either or both factual and con- 
ceptual research as the problems with 
which they deal dictate. 

All of this may seem to be far removed 
from the topic of this paper, and I hasten 
to show its relevance by means of two 
short anecdotes. The first is of a boy 
who asked his mother, “Mother, what is 
a penguin?” “A penguin, I think,” she 
replied, “is some sort of antarctic bird, 
but ask your father.” “No thanks,” said 
the boy, “I don’t want to know that 
much.” This story seems to me to illus- 
trate the need of good pandemic teach- 
ers who have the ability to communicate 
the esoteric knowledge of the logodem- 
ists and practidemists into language un- 
derstood by nonspecialists and without 
going into wearisome details. Pandem- 
ists, I reiterate, cannot stay fresh and 
vital, however, unless they constantly en- 
gage in conceptual research. 

The second story is of two women 
talking over a back fence. One says to 
the other, “Never mind the gist of it, 
give me all the details.” Students in their 
majors and in their occupational-training 
courses require, I suggest, not “the gist 
of it” which satisfies the needs of stu- 
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dents in general education courses but, 
instead, “all the details.” Special educa- 
tion courses, in sum, require the skills of 
ees and logodemic teachers who 

eep in touch with the factual and con- 
ceptual details of their fields and who, 
through research, constantly add new 
ones. 

Unhappily the graduate schools do 
not distinguish between these three 
kinds of prospective teachers, but that’s 
a story into which I cannot go here. I 
must, however, say this: in my judg- 
ment the reform of the graduate school 
of arts and science toward the end of 
differentiating the preparation of logo- 
demic, practidemic, and pandemic 
teachers constitutes the most urgent 
need of present-day American higher 
education. 


In THis seven-league-boot summary of 
college and university teaching between 
1858 and 1958, I have of necessity 
—— from peak to peak and hence 

ve leaped over interesting and instruc- 
tive lan ks that may seem to some 
to be more significant than those I have 
selected. One of these passed-over land- 
marks is the monumental 1945 report of 
a committee of twelve Harvard profes- 
sors entitled General Education in a Free 
Society. From an article, however, writ- 
ten by its chairman, Paul H. Buck, I take 
an aphorism which expresses the point 
of view that I have been trying through- 
out this paper to document and to stress. 
It reads: “We are part of a great con- 
tinuity.”** I have tried to describe that 
continuity as American colleges and uni- 
versities have lived through the past 
century of it, and I have especially 
sought to emphasize the willingness, in- 
deed, the eagerness of the great bulk of 
students to respond to the challenge of 


* Paul H. Buck, “The Role of General Edu- 
cation in School and College,” Educational 
Record, January 1947, p. 121, 
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excellence when discerning educators 
understand them and the needs of their 
times. 

Today American education is under 
strong attack, but I am as optimistic 
about the century ahead as I am proud, 
as an American, of the attainments of 
the one immediately behind us. When, 
in particular, we can resolve the con- 
flicts between special education and 
general education and between teaching 
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and research, I have no doubts at all that 
the attainments of the future will soon 
dwarf those of the past. 

In the years ahead the great educa- 
tional thinkers and doers of this past 
century will have successors worthy of 
them—men and women who will find 
the answers to our present problems and 
whose perceptions and deeds will be 
gratefully honored in 2058 by another 
generation of Americans. 


Tue cuearesr need in international affairs research would seem to be in the 
category of understanding the phenomenon itself. What is the nature of the 
relations we call international; how much is at the level of governments of 
nation-states; how much is at the level of peoples; how much is at the level 
of individuals in relation to other individuals? Is it possible to de-emotion- 
alize study in international relations so that the researcher observes the facts 
in the same way that a physicist watches the fissioning of matter, or the 
effects of wind currents on objects in a wind tunnel, or the emergence, 
consequences, and disappearance of sunspots? From historical records and 
by contemporary observation and deduction we must learn more of the nature 
of international relations and of the extent to which actions in this field may 
be measured, reliably projected forward, and predicted dependably. Unless 
researchers in international relations can formulate more scientific qualities 
and concepts of international affairs, they will have to reconcile themselves 
to being regarded as little better than chroniclers who can recount events 
but cannot explain them convincingly, or sooth-sayers who blindly ate 
on the future.—-From University Research on International Affairs by John 
Gange, published by the American Council on Education for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1958. 
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HE President’s Committee on Educa- 

tion Beyond the High School says 
that we as a nation are now spending $3 
billion annually for higher education, but 
that we must spend at least $6 billion 
annually by 1970. Long before that tar- 
get date—certainly within the next ten 
years—philanthropic support to all our 
universities and colleges must be 
doubled. Educational fund-raising, now 
at the half-billion mark annually, must 
become a billion-dollar enterprise. Can 
it be done? Many observers are doubtful. 
I happen to be in the ranks of those who 
believe that we can double the ante. 
There are many grounds for optimism as 
we view the years ahead. Here is a run- 
down. 

Despite the recent stock market re- 
verses, the general predictions are that 
fund-raising in the next decade will be 
conducted within the framework of an 
expanding American economy; and that 
philanthropy will continue to grow. 

The reports of the President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School are helping to make our needs 
clear. 

Of real significance is the first Adver- 
tising Council campaign on behalf of 
higher education, oar a backdrop 
of mass media advertising for the efforts 
of the colleges and universities and alert- 
ing the public to its stake in the educa- 
tional enterprise and the necessity for 
increased support. 

All the various constituencies of higher 
education are now being asked and are 
showing a willingness to increase their 
efforts. Alumni giving has climbed above 
the $100 million mark and will double, I 
confidently predict, within the next five 
years. Parents are being organized to 
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add an additional welcome measure of 
support, as are thousands of individuals 
with no particular college affiliation who 
are being brought into formal relation- 
ships as friends and associates. Trustees 
are accepting ever more responsibility for 
fund-raising leadership. Students and 
even faculty are getting into the act. The 
University of Notre Dame, for example, 
now has an annual Buffalo Hunt, boast- 
ing a 95 percent record of success, that 

for a nickel contribution from each 
student just to acquaint him with the 
university's needs and to start him in the 
habit of giving. Churches are accepting 
the fact that the term “church-related” 
as applied to their colleges must mean 
“church-supported” as well. Communi- 
ties in which the colleges are located are 
being asked for annual support. 

In addition, institutions are effectively 
promoting bequests through formally or- 
ganized programs. Cooperative fund- 
raising efforts—notably the United Negro 
College Fund, the American Medical 
Education Fund, and the thirty-nine state 
and regional associations of private col- 
leges—are attracting growing support. 
Foundations are showing some tendency 
to move beyond “projectitis” into the 
area of direct — Corporations have 
= beyond the $100 million mark and 

y 1970 may well reach the $500 million 
level that has been predicted. And, 
though this trend is deplored by some, I 
believed it is encouraging that gifts to 
endowment are losing ground in favor of 
funds directed to an immediate solution 
of today’s problems, in full confidence 
that the future will take care of itself. 

Perhaps the major ground for optimism 
lies in the fact that more and more col- 
leges and universities are organizing for 
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fund-raising. They are accepting as 
sound this observation of the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education: 
“The college which makes no effort to 
promote philanthropy is likely to obtain 
very little of it.” Instead of leaving gift 
support more or less to chance, they are 
setting up development offices—a rela- 
tively new term and function in educa- 
tional circles—to handle a comprehensive 
fund-raising program on an imaginative 
and orderly basis. My favorite definition 
of the word development is “a sustained 
alertness to opportunity.” This must be 
the approach and attitude of any educa- 
tional institution, public as well as pri- 
vate, that recognizes its need for in- 
creased gift support. 

Of all the points that have been cited 
as grounds for optimism, perhaps the one 
that is disputed the most by many presi- 
dents and fund-raisers of private colleges 
is the one last cited. For at this juncture 
they do not accept as a favorable devel- 
opment for their own operations the fact 
that hundreds of other institutions—and 
particularly the large tax-supported uni- 
versities in their midst—are also now out 
seeking private gifts. They view this 
competition as something to be resented, 
attacked, and feared. 

This element of competition, it is sig- 
nificant to note, is a relatively new fea- 
ture of educational fund-raising. Prior to 
the 1950's, when corporate support and 
the advent of full-scale development pro- 
grams entered the picture, the fund-rais- 
ing activities of any one institution were 
by and large confined to well-recognized 
constituencies. Each college had its own 
group of trustees, alumni, and wealthy 
friends to turn to for the buildings, en- 
dowments, scholarships, and operating 
funds it needed from outside sources. 
There was, it is true, a certain amount of 
competition for foundation grants. But 
only a relatively few universities were 
involved, and there was usually logic in 
each grant because it matched the foun- 
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dation’s field of interest with the institu- 
tion’s capabilities of doing a particular 
job in this area. 

And then in the 1950's, just as the 
needs for increased support were mush- 
rooming, the national corporations re- 
ceived the green light from the courts to 
support higher education. Here they 
were, with untold millions of dollars in 
potential gifts (at least so far as the 5 
percent taxable limit was concerned), 
with no developed criteria for selections, 
and with the whole of higher education 
as eager recipients of their support. 
Simultaneously came the development 
offices on the campuses, established to at- 
tract to their institutions all types of 
funds from all possible sources. A com- 
petitive situation was the inevitable re- 
sult. 

Even though competition is as much a 
part of the American way of life as the 
traditional apple pie and baseball, many 
fund-raisers reacted strongly to it. “The 
gifts which these other institutions are 
receiving are gifts that might have gone 
to us,” they have assumed. For they have 
accepted as a fact the myth of the phil- 
anthropic dollar for higher education. 
The more colleges there are competing 
for this dollar, they maintain, the smaller 
will be the share for each. It is the same 
type of thinking that views the forth- 
coming rise in enrollments as a tragedy 
rather than a glorious opportunity for 
higher education. Vision and courage 
are needed in large measure to gain true 
perspective on a nation that has con- 
sistently demonstrated its power to break 
through all narrowly prescribed barriers. 

The most serious consequence of this 
limited view of philanthropy is that it 
frequently leads to negative arguments 
in fund-raising, to hard feelings between 
neighboring institutions, and even to seri- 
ous problems for tax-supported universi- 
ties as a whole. All too frequently these 
institutions are put on the defensive by 
such arguments, with serious conse- 
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quences in lack of public understanding 
and support. 

Both public and private colleges and 
universities, I regret to say, have been 
guilty of this negative fund-raising. Oc- 
casionally it may be directed against 
specific rival institutions; more fre- 
— it is against the other half of our 

ual educational system. The new pro- 
grams which state universities are now 
finding it necessary to launch to combat 
public misunderstanding result in large 
measure, I submit, from this growing 
competition for private support. These 
are the unfortunate by-products of an 
otherwise healthy development in edu- 
cation. 

Just as it is often difficult in football 
to distinguish between aggressive and 
foul play, the line between an effective 
selling job and unfair, negative fund- 
raising is admittedly hard to draw. For 
if it is to attract support, any college 
or group of colleges is entitled to develop 
its strongest case. But there are limits. 

There are three arguments that are, 
to my mind, beyond the pale. The first, 
widely used several years ago by one 
large private university, sought to create 
the impression that its tax-supported 
rival was inefficient and wasted public 
funds. It went like this: We educate a 
student for $835 a year; it takes $1,425 
at Big Old State University. And how 
were these presumably comparable fig- 
ures derived? By dividing the number 
of students into the institution’s total 
operating budget—which included, for 
State, millions of dollars for atomic re- 
search, medical schools, and other pro- 
grams not directly related to undergrad- 
uate education. We have no evidence 
that this line of attack paid off for the 
private institution. We know that it put 
the state university on the defensive and 
made even more difficult the never-end- 
ing battle to secure the necessary appro- 
priations. Similar unfair charges of 
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waste and inefficiency have plagued 
other state universities. 

The second argument is one that had 
its origins, I regret to say, in the state 
and regional cooperative fund-raising as- 
sociations. Fortunately, it seems to be 
disa ‘sm ; from’ the literature. Yet 
this t eme te once repeated over and 
over again: Business believes in free 
enterprise; private colleges are free enter- 
prise; corporations must give to private 
colleges if free enterprise is to be pre- 
served. At first glance this looks like 
a defensible argument, and I do not 
question the motives of those who once 
used it. But consider the inference— 
all-too-readily drawn by those to whom it 
was directed: If private colleges repre- 
sent free enterprise, then tax-supported 
institutions are therefore socialistic (or 
maybe even communistic! ). When you 
carry the argument one step further, as 
was often done for the church-related 
colleges, and link God to these campuses 
alone, then the further inference is drawn 
that state universities are not only social- 
istic but atheistic. Let it be clearly 
understood that such extreme statements 
are not direct charges made by private- 
college fund-raisers. It is not what was 
actually said but the readily drawn in- 
ferences that have done the damage. 

The third argument advanced far too 
frequently by private colleges is to chal- 
lenge publicly the right of any tax-sup- 
ported university to private support and 
to back their charge with misleading 
or erroneous facts. The simple asser- 
tion that legislative appropriations are 
already far more than enough for their 
needs is the most common statement. 
Also widely employed are attacks on low 
tuition rates that obscure the historic 
educational mission of our public institu- 
tions and that often result in subtle pres- 
sures to raise the rates still higher in lieu 
of appropriated funds. And finally, cor- 
porations are often led to believe that 
their tax dollars are already going into 
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the operating budgets of state universi- 
ties at a figure far beyond the actual 
fact. 

May I suggest here that the public in- 
stitutions of every state might join in 
making a careful analysis of this situa- 
tion. Perhaps the true picture of just 
how small the amount of any one corpo- 
ration’s tax payments each is actually 
receiving—particularly in comparison 
with the number of trained executives 
and scientists they are furnishing—-might 
lead a number of corporations to give 
more thought to including the state uni- 
versities in their aid-to-education pro- 
grams. Certainly some of offensive 
is necessary to remove the barriers that 
corporations have erected against sup- 
port in this direction. How few there 
are who include tax-supported institu- 
tions as recipients of direct grants, or 
who contribute the cost-of-education 
supplement that is now a feature of most 
scholarship programs. Only in one large 
area, the corporate alumnus matching- 
grant approach, are the majority of cor- 
porations making no distinctions between 
public and private. It is to the General 
Electric Company that we owe thanks 
for setting the standards here that others 
have elected to follow. 

There is, unfortunately, another side 
of this coin. Some of the public institu- 
tions have also resorted to what is essen- 
tially a negative argument in building 
their own cases for corporate support. 
It may be right for them to state that a 
grant to a tax-supported university is 
devoted wholly to the donor’s wishes 
without overhead, since state funds pro- 
vide all the operating costs. But is it 
fair to be negative and warn that part 
of the grant will probably be siphoned 
off if it goes to private institutions? 
Confronted with such inferences in state 
university fund-raising literature, private 
colleges have every reason to object. 

In attempting to dispel the myth of the 
philanthropic dollar, I am not question- 
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ing the validity of its use by statisticians 
to dramatize an accomplished fact. It 
is certainly in order to select a given 
year and analyze American giving habits 
in terms of the 100 cents of a philan- 
thropic dollar. In 1956, for example, 
total giving was estimated at $6 billion, 
with more than half a billion dollars 
going to higher education. Stated in 
other terms, higher education thus re- 
ceived nearly nine cents of America’s 
philanthropic dollar of that particular 
ear. 

, What I am concerned about is the 
state of mind which argues that the over- 
all philanthropic dollar or the philan- 
thropic dollar for higher education is 
static, set, fixed; and which holds to the 
belief that more support for one institu- 
tion or group of institutions inevitably 
leads to a smaller share for the rest. 
Somehow these alarmists must be per- 
suaded that this intensified drive by all 
for understanding and financial support 
is in reality the healthiest of all develop- 
ments for higher education. For there 
is no evidence of a limit on the amount 
of philanthropic funds which our col- 
leges and universities will receive—if 
they do an effective job of stating their 
case; if they work together in support of 
the efforts of all; and if they take advan- 
tage of today’s favorable climate for 
philanthropic support. 

Perhaps the experience of oil com- 
panies might help to prove the point. 
For they have found that a gas station 
located on a corner with three other com- 
peting stations will do more business 
than one that has the corner to itself. 
Is it not likely that educational fund- 
raising will benefit from the same psy- 
chological factor when every institution 
is thus engaged? 

With a background of service and 
leadership in both types of institutions, 
President David D. Henry of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has addressed himself 
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to this problem. His words provide an 
appropriate close: 


We must not take the view that there is 
a pot of money for education for which each 
of us must compete in a way that a larger 
share for one means less for someone else. 
Our competition as institutions is not with 
one another, but with public apathy. The 


Eevcanon is a universal in all cul 


can either survive or oe Eve 
that are capable of maki 


ng the individual a participant in the culture 
that is, for education or a process of directed learning which 
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welfare of higher education is indivisible. 
What helps anyone, helps all; what helps 
the group, or hurts it, helps or hurts each 
one in some measure. There is more work 
to do than all of the institutions put together 
will get done. 


Yes, there is certainly work to be done. 
Let's get on with the job. 


es for without it no culture 


ture must provide for experiences 
ttern, 
aint on 


trains each person to take his place as a responsible and competent adult in 
the society. Education may be defined as directed learning that provides for 
both the nurture of al growth and for the transmission and renewal 
of the culture. Furthermore, education is defined as lasting from birth to 
e schools, and 
informal learning in the family and other social nuclei, as well as in mass 
media of communication such as books, periodicals, new , radio, and 
television. Televised education can be a vital synthesis of all ¢ directed learning. 

Only in the last hundred years has any real progress been made toward 
universal education based upon mass media and democracy, which is the only 
way of life providing sufficient freedom of maneuver for the human spirit, 
with the concept of the dignity of each individual as paramount. Universal 
education transmits and renews the values of the culture pattern for everyone’s 
well-being and enjoyment. It can also provide for the fullest flowering of the 
individual's talents and abilities. Universal education requires that everyone 
should be educated as far as his talents and abilities permit and that any elite 
should consist of an aristocracy of talent—From “Television, an Ultimate in 
Communication” by Arthur Henry Moehlman in College Teaching by Tele- 
vision, American Council on Education, 1958. 


death and encompassing both formally directed learning in 
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ROLLIN H. 


E KNow that universities and col- 

leges are soon to be deluged with 
students. It would be a backward step 
to try to discourage the young people 
from coming. Our higher education 
facilities are already strained. Much 
more money will be necessary to provide 
buildings and to pay faculty salaries. It 
will be difficult to raise this money, and 
the total secured will undoubtedly be 
inadequate. Even if enough money can 
be obtained to make college teaching 
attractive enough to lure more young 
men and women to prepare for it, there 
will be a lag of a considerable number 
of years before the number of qualified 
faculty members can be greatly enlarged. 
It takes typically three to eight years 
after graduation with a bachelor’s degree 
before a man completes his doctorate, 
and there are not nearly enough doctoral 
candidates now studying to supply the 
obvious needs. 

For these reasons it is being asked with 
increasing urgency, can we increase the 
productivity of college teachers? Can 
we find ways to enable a given number 
of faculty members to accomplish more? 

Man-hour output in industry has in- 
creased at an average rate of 3.1 percent 
a year during the past ten years, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and this is a continuation of a very long- 
term progress in productivity. Many 
wage contracts are based on an assump- 
tion of an annual increase in productivity. 
Many factors have contributed to this 
increase, such as technological change, 
methods improvement, continued com- 
parison of results with costs, and effective 
motivation of the people involved. 

Is it possible for us to solve part of our 
developing crisis in higher education by 
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similarly increasing man-hour output of 
the faculty? I want to indicate, first, 
several reasons why this is much more 
difficult in the field of education and then 
to suggest an approach (based on recog- 
nition of the key position of the profes- 
sor) that I believe has not been seriously 
tried as yet. 

A major area of difficulty lies in the 
nature of the output of a college or 
university. It is extremely hard to meas- 
ure this output. 

Output in industry can be very easily 
measured. It can be measured in terms 
of the number of tons of steel of a given 
chemical description turned out, or the 
number of refrigerators of a given size, 
or the number of vacuum cleaners 
painted, or the number of bushels of 
wheat of certain grades. Output is 
readily measured in terms of units or 
dollar value. 

Even the productivity of an individual 
worker or, at least, a group is subject 
to reasonably accurate measurement. We 
can count the number of flanges buffed 
smooth by a worker per hour. We have 
systems of inspection, including checking 
all pieces or a statistical sampling, to 
ensure that the quality is maintained at 
a given level. Or we can count how 
many fruit-tree sprayers one salesman or 
one agency sold in a three-month period 
and compare that result to the output of 
others, evaluating it in terms of the rela- 
tive volume of sprayers sold during that 
period by all other salesmen or agencies, 
or sold in the same period in preceding 
years with a correction for change in 
level of incomes or number of fruit trees 
in the area or level of fruit prices and 
average age of sprayers currently in use, 
and so on. 
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When output can be measured, one 
can try various methods until he finds 
the one that yields the highest output 
relative to total cost of input, and then 
settle on that method with a continuous 
effort to improve it further. One more 
factor, here, is that if we spoil a few 
tons of peas in our experiments or have 
to discard a thousand carburetors, that 
is only a money loss, which the long-run 
gain in productivity may easily offset. 

In education, the material we are proc- 
essing is human beings. We cannot cal- 
lously experiment; our consciences and 
sense of social justice will not tolerate 
experimentation without regard for the 
effect on the subjects of the experiment. 
This latter point becomes more signifi- 
cant because the difficulty in measuring 
results means that we cannot try some- 
thing on a few people and have relatively 
conclusive results. Instead, the experi- 
ments may involve thousands of students 
over a period of years. 

The difficulty of measurement of the 
output of higher education stems from 
its nature. The output of higher educa- 
tion can be divided into two very broad 
classes. One is research and writing. 
The other is educating people. 

I mentioned writing as well as re- 
search because in the furthering of 
knowledge, while research to learn new 
things and find new ways is basic, it is 
also necessary to record that knowledge 
in a usable way before it can be passed 
on to others. 


Quality is even more important than 
quantity in these kinds of endeavors. It 
is necessary to do more than count the 
number of articles or the number of book 
pages written or the number of speeches 


made. We can tell rather roughly 
whether one school or one man is making 
significant contributions, but it may not 
be possible to measure precisely enough 
to determine readily how much a given 
change increases or decreases the rate 
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of output. One trouble is that a given 
research project may not come to frui- 
tion for ten years, and then the results 
may be negative. Even if negative, it 
may have been absolutely necessary that 
that hypothesis be completely investi- 
gated in order to know that effort must 
be concentrated on something else. A 
man may spend five years on a book. In 
the meantime, indexes of output might 
show nothing for him. 

Educating people is perhaps an even 
harder process to measure. To be sure, 
we can count the number of people re- 
ceiving degrees. A manufacturer, how- 
ever, would not think of turning out au- 
tomobile waterpump covers or hair 
dryers at a certain rate without knowing 
what specifications those products were 
meeting. Any college could double the 
rate at which it turned out bachelor of 
arts degrees by simply cutting in half the 
amount of work required and lowering 
the quality of performance demanded, 
provided students were willing to come 
(enough probably would be) and pro- 
vided the accrediting agencies and the 
other colleges and universities put up 
with this. 

Higher education obviously is more 
than the conferring of degrees. The 
educational process at the college level 
includes at least the following: 

1. The learning of some facts. This 
is the most mechanical part of the proc- 
ess, the one most easily measured, and 
probably the easiest in which to increase 
college instructors’ productivity. 

2. Being stimulated and inspired. This 
is extremely difficult to measure and 
comes about from a variety of parts of 
the educational experience, one student 
being reached in one way, another in a 
different way, and a third very little at 
all. 

3. Character development. Outside of 
athletic teams with poor won-lost records 
there probably are no specific activities 
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presumed to “build character,” and it 
may be questioned whether this belongs 
here. Nevertheless, the college experi- 
ence has an impact on character, and it 
is certainly desirable that it be beneficial, 
rather than deleterious. 

4. Progressing in the developing of a 
general philosophy and, perhaps, of a 
philosophy pertaining to a particular 
field of endeavor. Included here might 
be the acquiring of clusters of ideas that 
become a part of the person’s thinking 
and acting—in distinction from facts that 
may be recognized or even recalled, but 
which do not play much part in deter- 
mining one’s actions or values. 

5. Social experience with accompany- 
ing increase in poise. 

6. Skills. These could range from 
ability to read rapidly and understand- 
ingly and ability to write well, on through 
ability to make complex mathematical 
calculations or to size up a business situ- 
ation and formulate a course of action. 
Clearly, the more complicated “skills” are 
actually a combination of art and scien- 
tific or, at least, systematic knowledge. 
Some of these skills can be measured 
easily, others not. 

7. Physical well-being. 

8. Improving ability to think. This is 
obviously a broad, general category not 
separate from some of the others. It 
involves logic, analysis, synthesis, crea- 
tivity, decision-making, and evaluation, 
to specify something of its nature. This 
list of objectives is not all-inclusive, and 
higher olvcttin does not have an equal 
or parallel responsibility for each. Pos- 
sibly if one function had to be singled 
out as somewhat pre-eminent, it might 
be this one of improving ability to think. 

Although psychologists have made a 
good deal of progress in developing tests 
to measure this faculty, the measures are 
still imperfect. Further, when the at- 
tempt is to measure how much a given 
educational experience has improved a 
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student’s powers to think, the difficulties 
are multiplied. When it appears that 
over an interval of two or four years a 
student’s ability in reasoning, analyzing, 
deciding, creating, or other aspects of 
thinking has improved, it is very hard to 
measure just how much. It is vastly 
more difficult, however, to measure the 
contributions of individual professors or 
specific courses to this improvement. 

To illustrate the hurdle this lack of 
good measures of results presents, let us 
assume we have been teaching a course 
in classes of thirty students each, with 
the majority of the time devoted to group 
discussion, questions flowing both from 
students to instructor and instructor to 
students. In the interest of increasing 
instructor productivity, the small classes 
are eliminated and in a group of four 
hundred the students hear lectures. The 
discussions and individual student ques- 
tions and comments are omitted, but a 
series of machine-scored tests are ad- 
ministered. 

We have increased instructor produc- 
tivity in terms of student credit-hours of 
output. The question is, however, has 
the total educational benefit to the stu- 
dents been as great as before? What 
about productivity per student-hour? By 
means of tests we can measure rather 
easily the number of facts absorbed, but 
as was indicated above, the acquiring of 
facts (most of which are retained only 
a very short time) is but one of several 
educational objectives, and probably not 
the most important. 

These difficulties in measurement to- 
gether with the nature of education 
might. appear to lead us back to the con- 
cept of “Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a student on the other.” While 
the best of education probably would 
always contain some elements of the per- 
sonal relationship implied in that refer- 
ence, clearly a real effort must be made 
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to increase man-hour productivity in 
higher education. 

Educational administrators are very 
Properly moving in some instances to 

rger classes, trying centralized testing 
services, considering the use of television, 
trying rooms of new shapes and sizes, 
and other techniques. It seems to me, 
however, that possibly the most promis- 
ing approach to this problem has so far 
been largely overlooked. 

The instructor is unquestionably the 
key figure in education. The heart of 
the educational process for which stu- 
dents come to a college is the instructor- 
student relationship together with the 
activities that relationship sets in motion. 

It is the instructor’s productivity we 
are anxious to increase. Yet, it seems to 
me that there has been general failure 
to enlist the efforts of the faculty to 
increase the number of students who can 
be educated with a given amount of 
faculty time. 

True, professors have been invited to 
contribute any ideas they might have 
on this matter, but a climate that would 
encourage faculty to move in this direc- 
tion has not been established. In indus- 
try it has long been recognized that it 
is highly desirable to encourage em- 
ployees to identify their own objectives 
with those of the company for which 
they work. Varieties of profit-sharing 
plans and incentive wage payments are 
important means, along with awards for 
suggestions, that have been used to moti- 
vate employees to accomplish company 


urposes. 

College faculties are made up of very 
highly selected people. Most professors 
are far above average in drive and ambi- 
tion as well as intellectual capacity. It 
is not more total incentive that is needed. 
Rather, there should be a re-examination 
of the influence ae and university 


practices should logica 


ly be expected to 
have on the instructor. 


When one con- 
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siders the factors that determine an in- 
structor’s security, advancement, and 
standing, it is surprising that college 
faculties have as much concern as they 
do for educating students, and it is no 
wonder that professors are not generally 
wrestling very seriously with how to in- 
crease their output in terms of number 
of students taught. 

It is typical in universities to assume 
good teaching. If there are enough seri- 
ous complaints about a man’s teaching, 
he will have some trouble. If, however, 
his teaching is a little above or below 
average, few — will know about it. 
Anyway, it is difficult to determine teach- 
ing quality. Student polls indicating 
popularity are only a partial evaluation 
of teaching ability. Unless the instruc- 
tor’s teaching is particularly good or bad, 
his administrative superiors are likely to 
take very little account of it in determin-: 
ing his future in their institution. 

Security is sometimes mentioned as an 
advantage in teaching. A large propor- 
tion of college teachers have much less 
security than is popularly imagined, less 
in some respects than their counterparts 
in business. Consider, first, the instruc- 
tor who has a master’s degree and is 
working on his doctorate. If he fails to 
complete this degree (and he has only 
a specified number of years in which to 
do it) he will undoubtedly not be able 
to continue teaching where he was a de- 
gree candidate and probably will have 
to gre up the idea of college eo 
with the possible exception of junior co 
leges. It should be borne in mind that 
because of the nature of this degree many 
very able men are “washed-out” because 
of personal clashes, jurisdictional dis- 
putes, or inability to operate “with dis- 
tinction” in a “minor” field. This is not 
meant to imply that the degree should 
be made easier to obtain, but only to 
indicate that there are risks that some- 
times hold up even an able candidate. 
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Suppose this instructor obtains the doc- 
toral degree and advances to an assist- 
ant professorship. It is a common feeling 
among administrators that only the very 
best of the assistant professors should 
be promoted to associate rank. Some 
will recommend that one out of four be 
retained, the other three being given due 
notice and released. It is not common 
in industry to hire men with the under- 
standing that more than half will be 
discharged at the end of a few years even 
though they perform their jobs in a rea- 
sonably satisfactory way. 

How does this assistant professor make 
himself outstanding so as to be promoted 
and retained? The surest way is to write 
articles or a book or conduct some piece 
of research that gets attention. Reputa- 
tion as a good teacher is helpful, but in 
most universities that will not be suffi- 
cient in itself to bring promotion and 
perhaps not even to hold the job. 

In some places and under some cir- 


cumstances associate professors acquire 


tenure. Full professors generally have 
tenure. As the associate professor seeks 
promotion, and the full professor en- 
deavors to boost his salary, it is writing, 
research, and a somewhat intangible 
thing, his general reputation in his field 
or fields, that are his major means. Some- 
times outstanding performance in adult 
education work and on committees will 
‘ be significantly helpful, but his output 
: in terms of students taught will not 
typically play a significant part in his 
progress. 

This general plan for academic ad- 
vancement is not altogether bad. It does 
tend to ensure that professors, partic- 
ularly in the institutions able to pick and 
choose, will be intellectually strong and 
that they will contribute to knowledge 
through research and writing. It is true, 
also, that a professor who is, himself, 
on the frontiers of knowledge in some 
area is likely to stimulate students. His 
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energy and independent thought are 
likely to be communicated in some de- 
gree to his students. Again, the diffi- 
culty in measuring educational effect 
gives rise to much uncertainty and dif- 
ference of opinion as to what character- 
istics do make, in balance, for the most 
effective college teacher. Unquestion- 
ably, there are both poor and excellent 
teachers with and without the research 
and writing feature. Many small col- 
leges for various reasons depart to some 
degree from the general procedures de- 
scribed above. 

The university climate, then, and to a 
considerable extent, that of colleges as 
well, is one in which the instructor finds 
it to his personal advantage to do re- 
search and writing. He must teach at 
least well enough to avoid criticism, and 
a reputation as a particularly good 
teacher will be somewhat helpful. He 
will get no more credit, however, for 
teaching several classes than one class or 
for teaching a large, rather than a small, 
class. The instructor intelligently seek- 
ing his own advancement would try to 
have his teaching assignment reduced 
to as little as possible, with his classes 
the smallest permitted, in order to have 
more time to devote to research, writing, 
speaking, attending professional meet- 
ings, and otherwise enhancing his per- 
sonal reputation. 

In view of this situation it is surpris- 
ing how seriously college instructors take 
their teaching and how much effort they 
put into it. It probably stems from the 
fact that most of them have a natural 
interest in teaching, are full of their 
subjects, and are, by selection and train- 
ing, a rather conscientious lot. Any ef- 
fort they made to increase the ‘number 
of students reached in their teaching, 
however, would occur despite the ad- 
ministrative setup in which they work, 
rather than because of it. 

It seems to me that if we are to make 











the best effort to increase instructor out- 
put in terms of students taught, the 
active interest of college faculties must 
be enlisted. A situation should be set 
up in which professors will find it, at 
least somewhat, to their own advantage 
to increase this productivity. Some pro- 
fessors who happen to give lectures to 
large classes have occasionally and jok- 
ingly suggested they would like to be 
paid according to the number of stu- 
dents taught. Nothing so simple as 
that would be practical. However, as it 
now stands, there is no reason why a 
professor should want his classes larger, 
except that he might not wish it to ap- 
pear that students were trying to avoid 
his particular sections. If all sections 
are kept small, this factor need not con- 
cern Students generally prefer 
small classes. Indeed, larger classes may 
not be the best answer. 

Top administrators may tell their fac- 
ulties that the university operating funds 
are very limited and that there will be 
more money for — raises if it is not 
necessary to hire additional instructors. 
This does not provide much stimulus to 
the kind of productivity we are con- 
cerned with here for several reasons. 

First, there is the old story of large 
numbers. Suppose A, as one of 600 fac- 
ulty members, doubles his teaching out- 
put, the net effect is to increase total 
university teaching output about one six- 
hundredth. The possible impact of that 
on A’s salary is negligible. 

Now —— we could somehow man- 
age to enlist the cooperation of all the 
faculty in this endeavor. If productivity 
could be increased at approximately the 
same rate as the numbers of students 
increased, and if adequate physical facil- 
ities were supplied, it would be practical 
to keep the same size faculty. The fac- 
ulty would still have little evidence on 
which to believe that this would bring 
them salary increases. Generally speak- 
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ing, salaries are determined on a supply 
and demand basis. A university has to 
pay enough to attract and hold good fac- 
ulty members. This means not only pay- 
ing a professor as much as he could 
earn at another university or somewhere 
near as much as he could earn in an- 
other pursuit, but also paying the mature 
professors enough to make the univer- 
sity look attractive as a place for other 
people to make their careers. Factors 
outside the university, then, in the form 
of better financial opportunities play a 
large part in determining salaries. 

Further, the question arises, what 
determines the amount of money avail- 
able to pay salaries? If there were a 
given, fixed amount, like the old “wage 
fund” theory, then a close correlation 
between productivity and salaries might 
appear. Or with greater productivity, 
would the doors merely be opened to 
more students in that university? As a 
matter of fact, however, there is not a 
fixed amount of salary money available. 

This is particularly true in publicly 
supported institutions. Legislatures ap- 
propriate as much money as they think 
absolutely necessary. If they feel that 
on a supply-and-demand basis instruc- 
tors of high quality could be hired and 
retained for less, they usually reduce ap- 
propriations. If they are convinced that 
the necessary educational job cannot be 
done without more money, they increase 
the appropriation. This is not to imply 
that there is no relation between the 
wealth and income of a state or city, 
together with its general tax structure, on 
the one hand and its educational appro- 
priations on the other. Some regions 
simply cannot afford to provide as high 
a quality of education as others can. 
But within considerably wide ranges the 
appropriations and necessary tax levies 
are adjusted according to what the legis- 
lative body believes necessary. 

The privately supported college is in 
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a slightly different situation. Its endow- 
ment at any one time is fixed, but even 
this is augmented from time to time by 
alumni gifts and by gifts from industry 
or philanthropists. These gifts are usu- 
ally in response to fund-raising drives, 
and these drives are the result of rising 
operating costs. 

In industry, in order to enlist the minds 
of employees in developing ways to im- 
prove productivity, several things have 
been found necessary. Among them are: 
(1) a guarantee that no one will be laid 
off as a result; (2) provision for reward 
to individuals for the improvement. This 
takes usually one of two general forms. 
The employee making the suggestion 
may receive an award equal to 10, 25, or 
50 percent of the estimated first year’s 
savings from the change. Or, there may 
be a kind of profit-sharing arrangement. 
One such provides for a bonus to all 
workers depending on the relationship 
between labor costs and total sales. Ex- 
ecutives are often rewarded by promo- 
tion or salary increases, as well as pos- 
sible bonuses, in return for effective 
efforts to increase productivity. 

If we are really serious about increas- 
ing instructor productivity in higher edu- 
cation, we must first make some rough 
determination of what the “product” is. 
To what extent is it research and writing? 
We might increase students taught, 
wholly at the expense of contributions 
to knowledge. How are we going to 
make sure we do not reduce our output 
in that area in our attempt to teach 
more students? Second, we will need 
bench marks to measure our teaching. 
This will be necessary lest we try to 
solve the problem by simply herding all 
students into big lecture halls and giving 
them machine-scored tests administered 
by high-grade clerks. 

Then we will have to develop a plan 
for rewarding instructors who make 
progress in this attempt, either as they 
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work out agen covery research, or ad- 
ministrative problems in the endeavor, 
or as they, themselves, actually increase 
their teaching output. Assurance will 
have to be obtained that accomplish- 
ments along this line will not reduce 
the funds made available to the point at 
which the faculty as a whole will have 
nothing to gain from the endeavor. This 
is necessary not because faculties are 
unwilling to devote themselves to worthy 
causes, but for the rseson that one can 
hardly expect a professor to devote his 
attention to this kind of problem for 
no gain when he could put similar effort 
into enhancing his reputation and thus 
get a better offer from another college. 
Within a university, it will be necessary 
to dispel any impression among the 
faculty that funds are not allocated 
among colleges and departments on a 
systematic and reasonably equitable 
basis. This does not mean that faculty 
in all departments should be paid 
equally. That might be too expensive 
because high-grade faculty in some areas 
simply cannot be secured as inexpen- 
sively as in others. Neither does it mean 
that no allowance should be made in 
class size for variations in the subject 
and levels taught. 

To convince faculty of the sincerity 
of the whole effort, administrators will 
have to be careful that they do not ap- 
pear profligate with money for some 
uses while urging faculty to stretch their 
teaching efforts. This involves not only 
a careful review of expenditures, but also 
efforts to communicate to the faculty 
the full reasons for certain expenditures 
or procedures that might appear on the 
surface to be uneconomical and un- 
justified. 

Real long-run increases in productiv- 
ity, if they are to come in higher edu- 
cation, will have to result from improved 
methods. Merely teaching more class 
hours is no answer. First, that would 
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add seriously to the difficulty of a uni- 
versity in obtaining faculty. Second, 
men are not in the long run going to 
work harder, but the same time and 
effort possibly can be expended more 

The a is right at the point of 
contact with the student where this edu- 
cation takes place. He is in a position 
to be able to see far better than the 
administrators what possibilities there 
may be for variations. These include 
such things as fewer class meetings 
taught by the instructor with more group 
activity conducted solely by the students, 
or more emphasis on student reading 
and problem-solving followed by per- 
sonal conferences with the instructor, or 
other ideas yet to be worked out. Fur- 
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ther, industrial experience has shown 
that it is not enough to originate a bet- 
ter method; the man who is to employ 
the new method must be led to wish to 
make the new method work. Where 
there has not been sufficient attention 
given to that matter, the new method 
just has not seemed to work out prac- 
tically. 

Most likely, it is out of the experience, 
thought, and experimentation of the 
faculty that there will come more pro- 
ductive methods. To bring these forth 
and, even more important, to get in- 
structors to make them work, faculties 
must have an incentive, at least enough 
to compensate for opportunities lost by 
devoting thought to this rather than ex- 
clusively to other professional matters. 


Masy oF today’s college students may be described as rather cautious seek- 
ers after inner security in an outwardly insecure world. They are aware 
that this search may be fruitless, but they engage in it with courage none- 
theless, concerning themselves more with day-to-day living, self-knowledge, 
and personal life plans than with the problems of the larger world. They 
have, in other words, —— an approach to mankind's eternal search for 


security whereby they seek to reduce the problem to a series of steps that 
may be taken in progression, rather than head straight for the goal and 
ignore intervening obstacles until they are brought up short. These students 
are generally in a hurry (no leisurely college years for them), but their 
chief urgency is to complete their college work, which they look upon as 
both job and life preparation, so that they can put their personal plans into 
action.—From They Come for the Bestof Reasons, prepared by W. Max Wise 
for the Commission on the College Student, American Council on Education, 
published by the Council, 1958. 
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M°cs educators have mixed feelings 
about the accreditation process. 
There is always the concern that too 
much conformity will be demanded and 
that variation and experimentation will 
be discouraged. But when one examines 
the confusion and low standards which 
were so prevalent prior to the develop- 
ment of the modern accreditation proc- 
ess, the evidence is strong that higher 
education has profited greatly from this 
kind of evaluation. Recent developments 
through the National Commission on 
Accrediting, in cooperation with the re- 
gional agencies, give great promise for 
the further refinement and improvement 
of accreditation procedures.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to point 
out the significance accreditation has for 
the public and to suggest some very 
practical safeguards that may be of value 
to accreditation teams and commissions. 
The ideas are based upon a study of the 
history of higher education in the United 
States particularly as it relates to the 
development of standards of excellence 
in individual institutions, and upon prac- 
tical observation of and participation in 
the accreditation process over a period 
of almost twenty years. There is no in- 
tention to pontificate on this very sensi- 
tive and complex problem, but rather 
to offer suggestions that may stimulate 
thought and be of practical help. 

The discussion in this paper is in 
general limited to the accreditation of 
non-publicly supported liberal arts col- 
leges. The specific problems involved 


* William K. Selden, “Accrediting—What Is 
It?” AAUP Bulletin, Winter 1956; see also 
William K. Selden, “The National Commission 
on Accrediting: Its Next Mission,” Educational 
Record, April 1957, pp. 152-56. 


in evaluation, especially in the areas of 
control and financial support, are differ- 
ent for the publicly supported institu- 
tion; however, the basic principles are 
quite similar. Even in the areas of con- 
trol and support the same principles 
hold, particularly in times of crisis w 

the basic nature of the institution may 
be threatened. Examples may be found 
in the periods following both world wars. 

There are five principles that should 
be laid down first of all as an introduc- 
tion. 

1. Each college has a fundamental 
right to work out its own destiny in terms 
of its special purposes and resources. 
All attempts to infringe upon the legiti- 
mate individuality of an_ institution 
should be vigorously resisted. _ 

2. This right of a college to work 
out its own processes carries with it 
an equally fundamental responsibility, 
namely that the institution in reality be 
a college.* As the large increase in en- 
rollment approaches, there is certain to 
be a multitude of institutions springing 
up under varying sponsorships which 
claim to be colleges but in no meaningful 
sense meet genuine collegiate standards. 
Under such circumstances, by preying on 
a pam fi public, such institutions 
may not only be able to survive, but may 
achieve many selfish ends. 

3. A genuine college is responsible to 
a wide variety of publics; hence its 
standards are of great significance for the 

* The literature of higher education is replete 
with description and analysis of the distinctive 
nature of higher education. One of the most 
forceful and clear statements available may be 
found in Huston Smith, The Purposes of Higher 
Education (New York: H & Bros., 1955); 
see also Harold Taylor, On Education and Free- 
dom (New York: Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 1954). 
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general welfare. Some of these publics 
are (a) the current student body; (b) 
prospective students; (c) patrons or par- 
ents, past, present, and future; (d) the 
faculty; (e) the alumni; (f) the second- 
ary school advisers; (g) the state and 
general public (teacher training, o> 
fessional work, and so on); (h) the 
church or other like bodies; and (i) 
donors, past and future. All these groups 
have a vital and continuing concern for 
the quality of the college. 

4. In the main, these and other inter- 
ested groups have little ability to eval- 
uate the standards of a college. They 
have thus come to look to the regional 
accrediting agencies for a guarantee that 
the institution in question meets at least 
minimum standards; that it is indeed a 


college and is likely to remain so; that 
it has a basic integrity and a reasonable 
assurance of continuity. 

5. Although this guarantee may not 
be so important for a small percentage 
of people, who by tradition and special 


knowledge have an acquaintance with 
colleges and college standards, for the 
large majority, who have little or no 
firsthand knowledge, the guarantee made 
by accrediting agencies is of utmost im- 
portance. As college enrollments in- 
crease and colleges with marginal 
standards are established or strive to 
survive, an increasing proportion of those 
seeking college entrance will rely upon 
the accrediting agency's evaluation. It 
should be emphasized that the stake all 
the groups mentioned above have in 
these standards is very great. To these 
people an accredited college means a 
college that meets good minimum stand- 
ards—an institution worthy of the trust 
placed in it when young people are sent 
there for a college education.* 

*A good analysis of this — may be 
found ‘in John Kallis, “Major Senun ai 
Accrediting,” National Commission on Accredit- 
ing (R of Workshop Conference, June 

26, 1957), pp. 5 £. 
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Our problem thus is: How can the 
accrediting agencies give these legiti- 
mately interested groups a meaningful 
guarantee of quality and stability with- 
out endangering the rightful independ- 
ence and integrity of the institution and 
without demanding harmful conformity? 

In my judgment there are certain sen- 
sitive, vital areas that should be scruti- 
nized with regularity and thoroughness, 
particularly in the case of new, doubtful, 
or evidently weak institutions. Factors 
that are often weighted heavily by visita- 
tion committees which are of immediate 
significance (and which of course should 
be checked with care) may be less fun- 
damental to excellence, ———. con- 
tinuity, and continuous gro than 
some which are overlooked or less em- 
phasized. The visiting committee may 
give primary and even sole concern to 
library, faculty training, personnel serv- 
ices, and immediate financial resources.* 
Certainly, these and similar of 
the college are important and should 
meet minimum standards as established 
by peer institutions. 

I wish to suggest certain additional 
factors that seem to have a long-time 
underlying relation to the quality of an 
institution of higher learning. These 
factors are doubtless more difficult to 
evaluate than other more superficial 
characteristics, but perhaps they are 
correspondingly more fundamental. It 
is suggested then that a visiting com- 
mittee always give careful consideration 
to the following aspects of a college 
being accredited. When a college is not 
accredited or loses its accreditation, it 
should be for reasons which involve the 
basic meaning and function of a college. 
Further, accrediting agencies should 
have the courage to deny the significant 
mark of approval implied to the public 

oe nee a is, it is wise to re- 
member g tock af centage mat he only 
barrier to academic excellence. 
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by accreditation to any institution that 
for any reason fails to meet standards 
which are vital to the essence of a 
college. 

1. Intellectual freedom.—lIs the college 
free to search for and teach the truth? 
Is it a propaganda instrument for a 
religious, political, economic, or other 
point of view? A group of people may 
desire the prestige and privileges of a 
college degree for its young people, but 
in actual practice the group may be un- 
willing to give up its propaganda pur- 
poses and techniques. The indoctrina- 
tion of college students in a particular 
point of view together with the careful 
protection of them from intercourse with 
other ideas may be desirable or, accord- 
ing to some, necessary and safe, but such 
is not the function of a college in a free 
society. In fact, the discouragement of 
a continuous and free search for truth 
in any area of thought is destructive of 
all that makes a college meaningful. 

The standards of intellectual freedom 
for faculty and students should be high. 
A primary and continuing question must 
be: Does this college create and main- 
tain a searching, truth-seeking atmos- 
phere? Oftentimes it will be urged that 
if the college fails to take a particular 
party line in religion or economics or 
politics, it will lose support. In my judg- 
ment no such argument should influence 
a committee to reduce emphasis on these 
standards for they involve the basic na- 
ture and function of higher education. 
To label an institution that is primarily 
a propaganda arm an accredited college 
is to partake of a serious deception, and 
in the long run to abet the destruction 
of the essence of higher education. A 
firm stand on this point would help 
wavering boards and administrations to 
make up their minds as to whether they 
are willing to pay the intellectual price 
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required to have a college that is worthy 
of the name. 

2. Financial ay “he the financial 
policy responsible? Does it have a 
quality of long-term — that gives 
at least a minimum of assurance for con- 
tinuity of the institution? A good quality 
of higher education requires a great deal 
of money. If someone is not willing to 
furnish that money, in these times, the 
college cannot exist. But long before it 
ceases to exist, its financial instability 
may be such as to undermine the quality 
of the institution. It should be faced that 
no one knows just how much financial 
support is necessary to excellence, for 
relatively poor colleges have done excel- 
lent work and wealthy ones have done 
poor work. Although, of course, the 
amount of resources available to the col- 
lege is important, probably there are 
other factors of equal or greater impor- 
tance. 

One such factor is the quality of re- 
sponsibility, or integrity, in the manage- 
ment of institution resources. This char- 
acteristic is measured more by the atti- 
tudes of the board and the administration 
toward the college as a continuous quasi- 
public institution than in any other way. 
The college’s resources may be consid- 
ered as a sacred trust of which the board 
and administration are simply temporary 
stewards, or the resources may be looked 
upon as a personal domain to be manip- 
ulated, exploited, or neglected. 

3. Board of trustees—The custom of 
placing final legal authority for the 
affairs of colleges and universities in the 
hands of lay boards is deeply entrenched 
in higher education in the United States. 
The system has worked remarkably well, 
particularly in view of its potential threat 
to the primary work of a college, only 
now and then doing serious damage to 
an institution. However, a review of the 
history of individual colleges and uni- 
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versities ° from the founding of Harvard 
College down to the present reveals that 
a great proportion of them came through 
severe crises usually in the early phases 
of their development because boards of 
trust misunderstood or misused their 
legal power. Fortunately, the damage 
has been temporary in most cases, and 
in time the academic integrity of the in- 
stitution was restored. Many, of course, 
did not survive. 

In general, the more doubtful the 

uality of the institution, the more ae 
the board is to be weak or misguided. 
There is probably a circular process here: 
the age and strength of the college tend 
through tradition and accepted forms to 
forestall irresponsible or ignorant board 
behavior; whereas, the new or weaker 
institution has developed no balanced 
process for carrying on business, and 
thus the behavior of the board unguided 
and uncontrolled tends to keep the in- 
stitution weak and academically in- 
effective. 

Thus, the make-up and attitude of the 
board of trust have a profound effect 
upon the quality and promise of a col- 
lege. Such factors as the following 
should be examined with care, and mini- 
mum standards should be urged for ac- 
credited colleges: (a) number of mem- 
bers; (b) variety of background and 
education; (c) standing in the com- 
munity; (d) general understanding of 
and respect for the nature of higher 
education; (e) provision for rotation 
and retirement; (f) representation of 
concerned groups (alumni, faculty, 
church, and so on). 

*See R. Hofstadter and W. P. Metzger, The 
Development of Academic Freedom in the 
United States (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955), for a thorough account of this 
problem as it relates to academic freedom. A 
concise historical background of this problem 
may be found in John S. Brubacher and Willis 
Rudy, Higher Education in Transition (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1958), chap. 2. 
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The point is that it is difficult for an 
institution to rise very far above the 
conception its board of trust has of 
higher education. And what is more 
serious, an irresponsible or ignorant 
board may at any time attempt to bring 
the institution down to the level of its 
conception. Every visitation committee 
which assumes the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the quality of an institu- 
tion to an unprotected and unsuspecting 
public should keep this fact in mind. 

4. Charter and bylaws.*-—For old and 
strong institutions which have long since 
worked out methods of procedure de- 
signed to foster and protect the essence 
of the academic spirit and process, the 
charter and bylaws may be of little sig- 
nificance. But accreditation as it is being 
discussed here becomes most significant 
when applied to weak or borderline in- 
stitutions. The charters and bylaws of 
these colleges are likely to be the worst 
offenders. In an attempt to shore up 
some vested interest or an institutional 
or individual prejudice, these documents 
may include provisions which, if taken 
seriously, may make acceptable academic 
functioning impossible. 

An examining committee, of course, 
would not have the right to demand 
charter and bylaw changes, but if it were 
clear that a given charter constituted an 
ever-present threat to the quality and 
integrity of the institution, it certainly 
would be in order to underscore this 
fact. It should be remembered that the 
formal legal provisions of the charter 
may at any time be invoked, whatever 
the well-meaning assurances may be. 
For example, some charters provide that 


*For further discussion of this problem see 
Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, 
Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American 
Universities and Colleges (New York: C 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1934); and J. E. Kirkpatrick, Academic Organi- 
zation and Control (Yellow Springs, Ohio: An- 
tioch Press, 1931). 
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all teaching personnel work at the will 
of the governing board: that is, that they 
may be dismissed without adequate 
cause or acceptable process. A board 
might not wish to use this power, but its 
unqualified statement in a charter tends 
to undercut the spirit of sound tenure 
policy. The same is true of sweeping 
provisions for control over content and 
organization of the curriculum. Steady 
pressure on these and other vital aca- 
demic points might in time improve this 
aspect of higher education in this 
country. 

Those who have the responsibility 
to evaluate colleges and universities 
(especially those in the formative period 
which may be of borderline quality) 
should urge certain minimums in charter 
and bylaw provisions. These minimums 
should include (a) standards for proper 
administration involving adequate dele- 
gation of authority to the president, his 
administrative assistants, and the faculty; 
(b) responsible institutional continuity; 
(c) breadth of curriculum; (d) faculty 
protection through established organiza- 
tion and process; (e) board-administra- 
tion relations; (f) financial responsibil- 
ity; (g) constitution of the board of 
trust, including its selection; (h) and, 
particularly, machinery for the solving 
of problems vital to the academic qual- 
ity of the institution. 

It may be argued that most of these 
must and should be left to the protection 
of custom or common usage. There is 
merit in the contention; for it is true that 
a large proportion of strong colleges have 
developed and continue to operate 
through fine academic processes even 
though the charter may provide for none 
of them and may even forbid many. In 
an old, strong institution where custom 
is powerful the legal provisions may be 
of little consequence, but, I repeat, in the 
less well established institutions the 
provisions of a charter may be invoked 
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suddenly in such a way as to undermine 
the quality of the institution and thus 
leave an accrediting agency or committee 
embarrassed by its endorsement. 

5. Public representation and perform- 
ance—There should be a reasonable 
correspondence between published and 
proclaimed pronouncements as to the 
nature, purposes, and practices of the 
institution and the actual situation. Al- 
though it would be good for a college to 
be accurate and aboveboard in all aspects 
of its program, for accrediting purposes 
major concern should center on the 
phases of the program that are significant 
to the basic nature of a college. 

For example, exaggerated claims about 
the beauty of the campus, the unique 
spirit of the student body, the quality of 
the faculty, the achievement of the 
alumni, or even the depth and breadth 
of the library collection are probably not 
too serious. These and similar factors 
are relative in nature and are subject to 
unconscious and semi-honest distortion. 
But if the institution claims to encourage 
freedom for faculty and students in their 
search for truth, but in reality circum- 
scribes the minds and actions of both, 
that touches the core of the higher edu- 
cation process. If the institution claims 
objectivity in the study of economic, 
social, or scientific problems, but actu- 
ally follows a party line in these areas, 
this situation endangers the whole edu- 
cative process. Or, to give one further 
illustration, if the institution sets itself 
forth as a college with all its attending 
obligations and responsibilities to pro- 
vide the general atmosphere and practi- 
cal processes necessary to independent 
thought and genuine learning, but in 
reality is primarily a proselyting agency 
for a particular sectarian faith, then the 
basic integrity of the institution can be 
called in question. 

There is good reason to ask just what 
an accredited college has a right to do in 
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circumscribing the study of and search 
for truth on its campus. But we are not 
tackling that complex problem here. 
Rather we are urging only a reasonable 
degree of integrity, honesty, and open- 
ness as to the purposes and processes of 
the institution. Perhaps an institution 
should be able to engage in a degree of 
exclusive indoctrination and still be ac- 
cepted in the fraternity of higher edu- 
cation, but certainly the process should 
be as free as possible from decep- 
tion. If, for example, a d purpose 
of a college is to strengthen, let us say, 
particular religious, economic, or politi- 
cal doctrines in those who nold those 
doctrines and to proselyte others to them, 
then the institution should state that 
purpose clearly for all to see. 

A fundamental caution must be stated 
here to ensure clarity beyond doubt. 
Nothing said in making this point on 
intellectual honesty or in the paragraphs 
on intellectual freedom is intended to 
limit the search for truth to any partic- 
ular areas of concern. The college or uni- 
versity may and, in my judgment, should 
seek with continuous diligence for 
knowledge and wisdom in any area of 
human experience. For example, cer- 
tainly one of the earliest and most per- 
sistent concerns of man—that of theology 
—is a responsibility of higher education 
in any age. There is no brief here for a 
thin secularism under the excuse of 
escape from dogma, or for irresponsibil- 
ity under the guise of academic freedom. 
The central point is simple but funda- 
mental: colleges and universities by their 
very nature do not merely aceept and 
teach what is said to be true, but exam- 
ine, evaluate, search, and experiment to 
test all claims to truth and to discover 
new knowledge and insights. To be a 
college or university an institution must 
be free to carry on this process. 

The freeing of higher education from 
the limiting demands of sectarian, gov- 
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ernmental, business, and other vested in- 
terests has been a long, historical struggle. 
For example, a study of the struggles 
through which so great an institution as 
Harvard has come to achieve its present 
magnificent freedom is very instructive 
and sobering. In the light of this histor- 
ical development no one should be smug 
or unreasonably demanding of new and 
weak institutions in this area of growth. 
But those who evaluate higher education 
have a responsibility to proclaim con- 
stantly the ideal and to be critical of its 
serious violation.’ 

6. Student participation and morale.— 
An institution of higher learning con- 
stitutes a community, the spirit an 
esses of which are the essence of the 
educative effort. Every aspect of the 
community interacts with every other 
aspect to form the essential spirit or 
genius of the place. The effectiveness 
of the teaching-learning-seeking process 
which is the core of a college is pro- 
foundly affected by the morale of the 
faculty and the student body. 

The problem here is centered in the at- 
titude taken toward the learner by the 
college board, administration, and fac- 
ulty. The student may be looked upon 
as a respected partner in a search for 
truth and wisdom, or he may be con- 
sidered as a cantankerous adolescent to 
be controlled, indoctrinated, and perhaps 
dominated. The latter attitude, if it 
pervades an institution, aggravates a 
somewhat natural antagonism and sus- 
picion that exists between generations 
which tends to destroy the learning 
situation. Under such circumstances the 
college becomes an arena where a foolish 
game of attempted outwitting is played. 

The more positive view toward stu- 
dents involves them in much of the 

* See Robert M. Maclver, Academic Freedom 


in Our Time (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955), for an insightful and ve 


megan ed of the =” of this problem for 
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institution’s planning. In this way not 
only is good morale maintained, but ex- 
cellent learning is achieved by both fac- 
ulty and students. 

An observant visiting committee will 
be sensitive to the nature and extent of 
student participation and the resulting 
institution-student relationship. Perhaps 
no one knows or can judge optimum 
student participation for a particular 
college or university.* But it is not diffi- 
cult to determine whether or not the 
basic spirit of freedom, mutual respect, 
and cooperation so fundamental to ex- 
cellence in an institution of higher learn- 
ing in this age exist at least in reasonable 
degree. Clear evidence of the absence 
of such a general spirit is a present 
danger to effective learning in modern 
life, is likely to be a symptom of a deeper 
and even more harmful condition 


throughout the institution, and should be 
given serious consideration by a visiting 
committee. 

7. Faculty participation in educational 


processes——Few things are more vital 
to a college or university than the atti- 
tude of the governing board and the non- 
teaching administrative officers toward 
the teaching faculty. As everyone who 
is acquainted with the development of 
higher education in this country knows, 
this relation has involved one of the most 
significant problems in this development, 
and the matter is in no sense settled. 
Faculty organization and government is 
a complex subject. Certainly no one who 
knows something of that complexity, or 
has had responsibility for trying to re- 
solve problems growing from it, would 
be quick to generalize about easy solu- 
tions. 

However, there seem to be minimum 
standards of attitude and procedure that 
are the legitimate concern of an ac- 

*For further discussion of this problem see 
Harry H. Lunn, Jr., The Student's Role in 


College Policy Making (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1957). 
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crediting agency. There should be evi- 
dence thet the faculty are respected as 
highly trained professional workers who 
are an integral part of the institution and 
its processes. As such, they should share 
a ne (and a sense of that re- 
sponsibility) for all aspects of the: wel- 
fare and progress of the college, partic- 
ularly all phases that influence the qual- 
ity of its academic life. In contrast, the 
faculty may be considered simply as 
hired men who are to do their limited 
job without question and to be used or 
dismissed at will. 

On the side of procedure, there should 
be organization to allow and encourage 
the faculty to participate in all decisions 
that affect their work and welfare. The 
participation should be responsible and 
properly related to the administration 
and governing board. An atmosphere 
of mutual trust and respect is vital here, 
but difficult to achieve. 

In essence, the evaluating group 
should be concerned as to the extent 
that the institution approaches its prob- 
lems in a cooperative, responsible spirit 
so as to use all available resources for 
their solution. The morale of the fac- 
ulty is central to institutional excellence. 
Nothing contributes more to that morale 
than creative, responsible participation 
in work toward highly meaningful goals. 
Nothing destroys morale more rapidly 
than real or imagined isolation from sig- 
nificant process, and the suspicion and 
antagonism that result. 

These then are seven vital areas that 
should be examined with care as the 
stamp of accreditation approval is placed 
on an institution of higher learning. 

I should like to suggest a much wider 
use of the probation status for beginning, 
weak, or Laaiadine institutions or for 
older institutions that violate crucial 
procedure. To be on probation for clear 
and important reasons is a stimulus to 
self-study and growth. The approval of 
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full, unqualified accreditation should be 
kept meaningful: it should signify a 
degree of excellence in those areas vital 
to the nature of higher education. 
Finally, it should be emphasized that 
nothing in this paper should be inter- 
preted as being against new and strug- 
gling colleges and universities.* Most of 
our great institutions of higher learning 
have come through critical stages in their 
development. All sincere institutions 


*It is of interest to note that there has re- 
cently been organized an official Association of 
Unaccredited Colleges. See Alfred T. Hill, 
“What Is a Nonaccredited College?” Educa- 
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should be encouraged and helped in 
every wise way. There is now an urgent 
need for more colleges and the demand 
will grow steadily. It is seldom that 
a great veonee or university can come 
into being suddenly: as a rule, there must 
be a long and often painful process of 
growth. The plea of this article is that 
the best help that can be given a college 
or university in this growth period is to 
hold squarely and firmly before it the 
nature and price of excellence in the 
realm of higher education. In this way 
the public can be protected and weak 
institutions can be sympathetically 
strengthened. 


tional Record, October 1957, pp. 348-54. 


A GRouP enterprise, such as an institution of higher education, requires a 
range of talents and abilities. The administration is concerned with capital- 
izing on this range and utilizing the range effectively. This takes ingenuity 
and continuing effort to identify and reward useful abilities, even when the 
individual is viewed by his peers as a maverick to be excluded from the 


faculty community. Often this requires modifications in the academic 
structure. Too tight a structure means that faculty members who are different 
can find no place. In such cases, an open structure needs to be geo 
that provides alternatives to d ental acceptance of membership. en 
departments get tighter and tighter in a single-track system of status and 
rewards, it becomes imperative to provide alternative means for distributing 
rewards and satisfactions to those with useful abilities and alternative struc- 
tures in which they can work effectively. 

A second obvious implication of a social analysis of a typical American 
university is the need for much greater effort to develop shared values and 
purposes on the part of the total university. . . . This is not something that 
is done once and for all, because we are all continually receiving conflicting 
statements of the basic values of the university from newspapers, from alumni, 
and from other groups. Hence, the pragmatic need for continuing reformula- 
tions and reiteration of these im t values, not only in general terms, but 
in terms of particular cases.—From “Insights from the Behavioral Sciences” 
by Ralph W. Tyler in Faculty-Administration Relationships, edited by Frank 
C. Abbott, American Council on Education, 1958. 





What the President Should Know about 


Business Management 


LLOYD MOREY 


NX INSTITUTION Of higher learning is 
not primarily a business enterprise. 
Its major objectives are to provide in- 
struction and to extend knowledge. Yet 
it has large business features and carries 
on many business activities. The busi- 
ness organization and procedures exist 
solely to serve the educational objectives 
and aid in their accomplishment, and the 
two are inseparable. 

As executive head, a college or uni- 
versity president must assume responsi- 
bility for and exercise general direction 
over finance and business operations. 
While he does not need to be an expert 
in the various fields of business activity, 
he should be generally informed as to 
their requirements and their relation to 
academic progress. 

Although a president does not need 
actually to know all the ramifications of 
the business problems and procedures at 
his institution it is no disadvantage to 
him to know them. Actual experience as 
a business officer, plus other essential 
qualifications, is a worthwhile asset in 
anyone considered for the presidency. 

If a president is uninformed on such 
matters, he may well review some of the 
very considerable literature on the 
subject. As a minimum, and of first 
priority, he should study at least the 
first six chapters in Volume I and all of 
Volume II of College and ,University 
Business Administration* « 

The most important things for a presi- 


* By National Committee on the Preparation 
of a Manual on College and University Business 
Administration (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1952). 


dent to do about business management 
are to see that the organization of his 
staff provides for this function in a spe- 
cific and comprehensive manner and to 
select and appoint, with the aid of the 
governing board, a competent individual 
to head this activity. This done, he 
should leave details of operation to the 
person thus appointed. 


Scope of business operation 


The National Committee on the Prepa- 
ration of a Manual on College and Uni- 
versity Business Administration has rec- 
ognized the following areas of business 
administration: (a) accounting, audit- 
ing, reporting, and budgetary control; 
(b) receipt, custody, and disbursement 
of monies; (c) investment of funds; (d) 
procurement; (€) operation and main- 
tenance of physical plant; (f) manage- 
ment of auxiliary and service enterprises; 
(g) selection and promotion of non- 
academic personnel; (h) administration 
of staff benefit programs. Two other 
areas, to the extent that they may be 
present, also have large business fea- 
tures: (i) contract or sponsored research; 
and (j) new construction. 


Organization 


The number of officers reporting di- 
rectly to the president should be as few 
as possible. In the business as well as 
the educational areas, responsibility 
should be centralized. This can best be 
accomplished in most instances by hav- 
ing a vice-president of business and 
finance, or business manager, adminis- 
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tratively responsible to the president and 
having complete direction or functional 
supervision over all business activities. 

Some of these activities, such as ac- 
counting, handling of money, purchasing, 
and investments, are clearly of a general 
business nature and should be ceenga | 
under the business officer. Others, suc 
as residence and dining halls, involve 
student welfare; and while business func- 
tions should be lodged in the business 
officer, they should be exercised in co- 
operation with other officers concerned. 
Still others having large business fea- 
tures, such as agricultural farms and 
university presses, are primarily aca- 
demic in character. Their management 
should be placed under academic offi- 
cers, but the business officer should 
establish or approve all business pro- 
cedures. 

Whatever type of organization is fol- 
lowed, it is essential that provision be 
made for both continuous internal audit 
and fiscal control and for independent 
external audit. Both of these are essen- 
tial for the president in his management 
and for the governing board as a check 
on the management. They are essential 
for both in the discharge of their steward- 
ship and accountability to the public 
from which they draw their support in 
one form or another. 

Continuous fiscal control may be estab- 
lished in a variety of ways. A few of the 
largest institutions provide for an inde- 
pendent comptroller appointed by and 
responsible directly to the governing 
board. In some others, the financial 
officer is made responsible to the presi- 
dent in his general business functions 
and to the board with respect to auditing 
and financial reporting. The majority 
provide for an officer subordinate to the 
business officer for accounting, auditing, 
and financial reporting functions and rely 
on the examination by outside auditors 
for independent report to the board. 
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Fund integrity 


Institutions receive income and other 
financial aid under a variety of circum- 
stances, many of which carry limitations 
on how the money is to be used. These 
restrictions may be set by public bodies 
appropriating or assigning funds or by 
private individuals, concerns, or agencies 
in making gifts or grants. They may 
consist of provisions for the purpose for 
which a gift, grant, or appropriation is 
to be expended, such as whether it is for 
operating or capital p es, or they 
may limit its use to producing income, 
the income only to be expended. 

A fundamental responsibility rests on 
the institution and its management to 
observe these limitations. Failure to d 
this, regardless of the reasons, consti- 
tutes a violation of obligations which are 
of the nature of a public trust. The 
president should understand such obli- 
gations, and see that they are respected. 

The financial and escuentials mech- 
anism needed to help ensure the observ- 
ance of such restrictions is the “fund.” 
A fund is “an accounting entity estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying on 
specific activities or attaining certain ob- 
jectives in accordance with special regu- 
lations, restrictions, or limitations.” * The 
most common types of funds are: 

1. Current, or operating: including 
(a) general, those monies the use of 
which is entirely unrestricted by any 
outside source; ( b ) restricted, those sums 
which can only be ded for specific 
purposes designated by others than the 
institution itself. 

2. Loan: those funds the principal of 
which may be loaned to students or staff. 

3. Endowment: funds the principal of 
which must be maintained inviolate, and 
only the income expended. This means 
that the principal must be invested in 
such a way as to preserve it and avoid 


* Ibid. 1, 139. 
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diminution or loss. This group may in- 
clude both funds designated for endow- 
ment by outside donors, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, and also funds 
assigned for such use by the governing 
board (described as “funds functioning 
as an endowment”). 

4. Annuity: funds subject to annuity 
or living trust agreement. 

5. Plant: those funds (a) not yet ex- 
pended, and (b) already expended for 
acquisition of physical property for insti- 
tutional uses. Under (a) are included 
any sums for plant additions assigned 
from current income. Under (b) are 
included gifts of property at appraised 
value. 

6. Agency: funds held in custody of 
the institution but not belonging to it. 

Maintenance of the integrity of all 
funds in accordance with restrictions 
under which they are made available 
and accepted is a cardinal principle, and 
the president bears the responsibility for 
seeing that it is observed. A proper 
system of accounting and reporting in 
accordance with National Committee 
standards is an essential aid in carrying 
out this responsibility. 

The presence of funds and other con- 
ditions of financial operation results in 
account classifications and forms of finan- 
cial statements substantially different 
from those of privately owned profit- 
seeking enterprises. The balance sheet 
is less simple, consisting of a separately 
balanced section for each of the separate 
types of funds. Such separation is essen- 
tial to provide full disclosure and elimi- 
nate the chance of improper merging or 
misuse of restricted funds. Since mem- 
bers of governing boards and outside 
auditors as well as the general public are 
usually persons associated with private 
business where these conditions rarely 
exist, the president must be keenly aware 
of these peculiarities of educational ac- 
counting and reporting and help defend 
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sound practices therein against questions 
or criticisms by those who have not yet 
acquired an understanding of such mat- 
ters. 


Budget preparation and operation 


The most important instrument of fi- 
nancial management in an educational 
institution is the budget. A budget is a 
statement of the estimated income for a 
given period or project, and of the pro- 
posed allocation of that income to the 
activities or purposes for which it is to’ 
be used. When approved by the gov- 
erning board it becomes an authorization 
to collect income, incur obligations, and 
make expenditures. 

The budget is the financial chart for 
the educational program of the institu- 
tion. Since no staff can be employed, 
and no materials or facilities acquired, 
without money to pay for them, it follows 
that financial support must be assured 
before any educational program or de- 
velopment can be initiated or carried 
forward. A budget, therefore, goes to 
the heart of progress, both individual and 
institutional, and its consideration and 
adoption represents one of the most im- 
portant administrative responsibilities. 

Since the budget is the monetary ex- 
pression of the educational — of 
the institution, the president has the pri- 


mary oe for its preparation. 
a 


In this he should have the advice of his 
chief educational officer and of the busi- 
ness officer. He may delegate certain 
phases of preparation to these officers. 
He also should have the advice of a 
select group of administrators to which 
may well be added direct representatives 
of the faculty. In the end, however, the 
decisions must be his, and he should 
present the final complete budget to the 
governing board for its consideration 
and action. 

The business officer should handle all 
mechanical features of budget prepara- 
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tion, should be responsible for estimates 
of income and of general services and 
expenses, and should be closely asso- 
ciated with all steps of the budget prepa- 
ration. The budget should be complete: 
it should cover all operating funds and 
all activities of the institution, preferably 
in a single document covering both gen- 
eral and restricted funds. Since the lat- 
ter arise at irregular times not related to 
fiscal periods, they may to some extent 
at least have to be budgeted separately 
by projects. 

The plan of the budget should be that 
of the accounting classification as used 
in the accounts and in the financial re- 
ports. The National Committee classifi- 
cation provides a standard for the broad 
analysis of income and expenditures, the 
latter to be further broken down in ac- 
cordance with the institutional organiza- 
tion. Such an allocation is important 


so as to indicate the point of responsi- 
bility for expenditures, as well as to give 


administrative officers knowledge of the 
extent to which they may go in incurring 
obligations. Some reserve for contin- 
gencies and for later allocation should 
be provided. 

When the budget is approved, it be- 
comes a guide as well as a limitation on 
each administrator. The budget opera- 
' tion should be carried out in accordance 
with rules set up to govern it. Such rules 
should provide some flexibility as to re- 
visions, but substantial change should be 
made only with the approval of the presi- 
dent. Major changes should have the 
approval of the governing board. 

The president should not have to con- 
cern himself with details of budget oper- 
ation or expenditure other than for ap- 
pointments, salary changes, and major 
purchases or contracts. More important 
items may need to go to the governing 
board. The business officer (unless an- 
other office for this purpose is created) 
should act as auditor for the president 
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and the board to see that the budget is 
carried out as enacted and in accor 

with approved policies relating thereto 
as well as a business practices. 
He should either maintain in his office, 
or supervise their maintenance in depart- 
ments, budgetary accounts which will 
show the status of each budget allocation 
at all times both as to outstanding obli- 
gations and as to actual expenditures. 
He should report thereon periodically to 
the president and the board. He should 
maintain accounts of income which will 
indicate progress toward realization of 
estimates and should report promptly to 
the president and the board any impend- 
ing deficiency. 

It is evident that a budget is the im- 
plementation of a plan, a guide to opera- 
tions, and a financial control and report- 
ing instrument. Only as it serves all 
these ends continuously does it accom- 
plish its full mission and possibilities. 
It is the responsibility of the president 
to see that this result is achieved. 


Accounting and related functions 


Accounting and its related processes 
of budgetary control, auditing, and finan- 
cial reporting are essential aids to ad- 
ministration. The president must rely 
on them for both information and assur- 
ance of regularity and propriety in the 
handling of financial operations in the 
institution for which he is responsible. 
To that end the accounting system should 
conform to the character of the institu- 
tion and produce the kind of facts needed 
in connection with its operation. 

These criteria have guided the Na- 
tional Committee in its development of 
standards and principles of accountin 
and financial reporting for colleges an 
universities. They take account of the 
non-profit objective, the trust responsi- 
bility, the nature of ownership, and the 
varying sources of income and types of 
services rendered. They are concerned 
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primarily with (1) the preservation of 
fund integrities and (2) a classification 
in accordance with (a) sources of funds 
and (b) functions and organization 
units. Such a classification of expendi- 
tures is needed to give a true picture 
of the activities of the institution. 

In the case of both income and ex- 
penditure for operations, the major cate- 
gories are: (1) educational and general, 
(2) auxiliary enterprises, and (3) stu- 
dent aid. 

Under (1) educational and general 
expenditures the essential divisions are: 
(a) general administration, (b) general 
expense, (c) instruction and depart- 
mental research, (d) organized activities 
relating to instructional departments, 
(e) organized research, (f) extension 
and public services, (g) libraries, and 
(h) operation and maintenance of phys- 
ical plant. Items (d), (e), and (f) may 
not appear in institutions of moderate 
size and limited scope of activities. 

The scope of each of these classifica- 
tions is fully described in the National 
Committee volume. Under each ex- 
penditure heading there will be an anal- 
ysis by organization units, or in some 
cases by expense classifications. Sub- 
sidiary statements are needed for various 
activities, both educational and auxiliary. 

Both budgets and financial reports 
should follow these classifications. Aux- 
iliary activities call for special types of 
statements in commercial form, which 
will show both income and expenditures 
on a profit and loss basis. As previously 
indicated, the balance sheet and sup- 
porting statements should be subdivided 
so as to separate funds of different types 
and purposes. 

While the president should receive 
financial reports regularly, he should not 
have to concern himself about them in 
great detail. He should look to the busi- 
ness Officer to take action where situa- 
tions indicate such need and call to his 
attention those that need consideration 
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and possibly action by him. He should, 
however, satisfy himself that the state- 
ments are both adequate and informative 
and in accordance with accepted prin- 
ciples. 


Nonacademic personnel 


Every college or university has a cer- 
tain number of service staff which for 
lack of a better term commonly is spoken 
of as “nonacademic” personnel. This 
does not imply that it is something sepa- 
rate and apart from educational activi- 
ties. Either it is directly attached to the 
latter or it is a part of administrative or 
auxiliary activities which serve and sup- 
plement the educational program. 

Nonacademic personnel lends itself to 
more uniform policies and calls for a 
higher degree of central administration 
than the academic staff. Institution-wide 
classifications, salary scales, employee 
welfare and benefits, and working con- 
ditions are involved. Employee morale 
can be greatly heightened by adequate 
attention to these problems. Policies fre- 
quently are governed by relations with 
organized employee groups, and in pub- 
lic institutions civil service laws often 
apply. 

These conditions call for an officer 
who devotes continuing attention to 
them. Most frequently this function is 
assigned to the business officer or an 
officer under him, though occasionally 
such a person reports directly to the 
president. On his recommendation, uni- 
form policies and procedures should be 
adopted, and he should be made respon- 
sible for their administration. 

To the fullest extent possible the presi- 
dent should relieve himself of dealing 
with details in this area except for gen- 
eral policies, and on rare occasions the 
settlement of differences. He should 
leave other matters to the personnel offi- 
cer with authority to deal with them 
finally. This officer should have the 
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of ad- 


counsel of an advisory group 
a repre- 


ministrators and faculty, and 
sentative employee council. 


Purchasing 


Next to personnel, materials and equip- 
ment constitute the largest operating 
expenditure. Economy in this area is 
important and should be sought for, 
consistent with the educational needs 
involved. 

In every institution, responsibility for 
purchasing should be centralized. Even 
in some areas where decentralization or 
delegation to others is desirable, cen- 
tralized responsibility should be retained 
in the business officer. In larger insti- 
tutions he will need the assistance of a 
competent purchasing agent of implicit 
integrity and ability to work with both 
staff and vendors. 

The president and the board should 
concern themselves only with general 
policies, and with larger purchases, 
otherwise full authority should be vested 
in the central purchasing officer, whose 
obligations should be to work with the 
departments. being served and to supply 
materials which will meet their require- 
ment in the most economical manner. 

The rules should provide that in every 
instance practicable purchases shall be 
made on the basis of the lowest com- 
petitive bid, quality, suitability, and serv- 
ice considered. 

Difficulties in central purchasing arise 
primarily from (a) slowness of depart- 
ments in determining and requisitioning 
their needs, resulting in unnecessary 
emergencies rendering the usual program 
of competitive buying difficult; and (b) 
insistence of departments on one par- 
ticular make, brand, or source of mate- 
rials or equipment. The stipulations on 
brand or source are not always valid. 
Departments should be encouraged to 
plan their needs in such a way that the 
procurement of materials and equipment 


can be handled to the best advantage. 
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They should work with the purchasing 
officer in considering all available types 
and sources of material and in selecting 
that which will meet their needs at the 
lowest cost. This will be to their advan- 
tage as well as to that of the institution. 


Physical plant 


The physical plant of a college or uni- 
versity exists for educational purposes or 
for services relating thereto or serving 
these ends. Space in the various units 
is assigned to educational or administra- 
tive officers for use in their respective 
activities. The responsibility for opera- 
tion and maintenance of these facilities, 
however, as well as certain related gen- 
eral services, should be lodged in a single 
general administrative officer. 

This officer in most institutions is under 
the chief business officer. In a few in- 
stitutions he reports directly to the presi- 
dent, thereby leaving the business officer 
free of such operating responsibility and 
able to take a more objective view of the 
activities and results, particularly from a 
financial standpoint. 

The president, nevertheless, cannot 
escape a substantial concern over the 
various physical plant problems. Highest 
in importance of these is planning and 
the resulting new construction. While 
the plant officer should have a major part 
in these matters, and may well assume 
large responsibility for carrying them 
out, their relation to educational plans 
and operations requires close coopera- 
tion with educational officers, and a gen- 
eral overview by the president. These 
physical plant problems also involve 
many policies and contracts calling for 
attention and action by the governing 
board. 

In matters of operation and mainte- 
nance, such as custodial service, main- 
tenance, heating, and utilities, the plant 
officer should have full responsibility and 
authority, subject only to the budget . 
limitations which may be imposed on 
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him. This is essential with respect to 
matters involving safety, but is important 
also with respect to employee super- 
vision, and standards of cleanliness and 
upkeep. The plant should be managed, 
of course, to serve the educational or- 
ganization, and cooperation and under- 
standing between plant and educational 
personnel are essential. 

Besides the operation and maintenance 
of buildings and grounds, there are re- 
lated services which quite commonly are 
placed under the plant officer: communi- 
cation service, keys, automotive service, 
police and watchmen, and fire protection. 

Many important matters of policy are 
involved in the use of plant by depart- 
ments, students, and for public functions. 
These should be carefully developed and 
responsibility for their administration 
delegated to the plant officer individually 
or jointly with others. 


Auxiliary enterprises and services 
Even though the basic objectives of a 


college or university are educational, it 
is necessary for it to operate many serv- 
ices which have primarily business fea- 
tures. All of these activities are related 
to the basic objectives and contribute to 
their realization. However, the business 
aspects cannot be disregarded and should 
be properly organized and managed. 
Actual responsibility for these enter- 
prises and their relation to the president 
and the business officer varies in different 
types of enterprises and with differing 
philosophies or organization of institu- 
tions. Those in which business features 
are paramount, such as residence and 
dining halls, bookstores, and student 
unions, may well be under the business 
officer. In any event, the business officer 
should have responsibility for business 
and finance functions. Management of 
activities directly relating to ain 
such as agricultural experiment farms, 
university presses, and intercollegiate 
athletics—ordinarily is vested in appro- 
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priate academic officials or, as in the case 
of athletics, in a board or committee. In 
these activities also, the business officer 
should handle, or exercise supervision 
over, all business procedures and opera- 
tions. 

Construction of residence halls is fi- 
nanced in a variety of ways, in part or in 
full by gift or appropriation, or in part by 
loans payable out of net income. Rarely 
if ever can a given unit be financed solely 
from its own net income. Some form of 
subsidy or additional income almost al- 
ways is required. The term “self-liqui- 
dating” often is applied to such a project 
when any loan that is necessary is repay- 
able out of income. This is an erroneous 
use of the term, which is appropriate 
only if the entire cost is realized out of 
income of the project itself. This is 
almost never possible. Especial caution 
should be exercised in investing perma- 
nent endowment funds in facilities under 
the institution’s own control and owner- 
ship. 

Auxiliary enterprises are expected to 
be, and should be, self-supporting. The 
charges made for their services should 
be adequate to cover all operating and 
maintenance expenses, including admin- 
istration and also depreciation, at least on 
equipment. The remaining income rep- 
resents what is available for debt service 
or other uses. The accounts should be 
maintained on a profit-and-loss accrual 
basis, and should disclose the amount 
and disposition of net income. 

The concern of the president in such 
activities is for their chesnttinal signifi- 
cance, their planning and financing, and 
an appropriate administrative organiza- 
tion and relationship. He should not 
have to bother with details of operation. 
Having once decided on and established 
the plan of responsibility, he should in- 
sist on cooperation and mutual under- 
standing among the officers involved and 
require them to settle their differences 
among themselves. 
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Any president would do well to read 
in detail chapter V in Volume II of Col- 
lege and University Business Administra- 
tion, which deals comprehensively with 
this subject. 


Student activities and services 


Financial assistance to students as well 
as operation of activities in which stu- 
dents manage or participate in manage- 
ment involve business features. 

Forms of student assistance include 
scholarships and ate ye i loans, and 
er ee Awards scholarshi 
and fellowships usually are placed in the 
hands of appropriate academic officers 
or committees. The function of the busi- 
ness office is simply that of indicating 
what funds are oaths and the restric- 
tions on them, seeing that these restric- 
tions are observed, and that appoint- 
ments are carried out properly. 

Loan funds involve both academic and 
economic considerations and business 
administration. If the business officer 
participates in the awards, it should be 
primarily from the standpoint of a 
that fund conditions are observed an 
that financial conditions—term, interest, 
payments, security, and so on—are satis- 
factory. After the awards are made, sub- 
sequent administration, including con- 
clusion of the loans and collections, 
should be the responsibility of the busi- 
ness officer. Businesslike procedures 
should be followed. The recipients should 
understand their obligation, meet its 
conditions, and not look upon a loan as 


a gift. 
Institutional guidance or supervision 


of activities operated students is 
highly desirable. The business office 
may well participate in the business 
phases of such oe by acting as 
custodian of , as accountant, as 
auditor, or in other ways. Actual super- 
vision should be in the hands of an aca- 
demic officer or a board of control in- 
cluding students, faculty and administra- 
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tive officers. Periodical financial reports 
of all student activities are essential. 


Investments 


Management of investments consti- 
tutes in nearly all institutions of higher 
education a task of importance and sig- 
nificance. In the larger private institu- 
tions and in numerous public institutions, 
it is a sizable problem. In many in- 
stances, a substantial portion of income 
is derived from this source so that the 
financial progress of the institution’ has 
a high dependence on it. In all cases, 
problems involved include compliance 
with gift restrictions and obligations, ob- 
servance of good se of investment 
management conducive to a proper bal- 
ance of safety of principal and maximum 
income, seeking opportunities for growth 
of principal and increase of income, and 
actual physical safety of securities. 

As a rule the governing board itself 
assumes a considerable part, sometimes 

ractically all, of this important responsi- 

ility. Most boards have a committee 
on investments. In some instances they 
rely on the rath of some of their 
own members. In others, the continuous 
service of professional counsel is retained. 
This is a more desirable arrangement. 

Even with such outside advice, the 
board must remain responsible for all 
actions taken, though it should give a 
committee reasonable authority to act 
under established policies, subject to 
periodical confirmation. 

Unless the institution’s portfolio is large 
enough to warrant the establishment of 
a separate investment organization, the 
business officer, directly or through a 
staff member with that particular func- 
tion, should have close contact with in- 
vestment operations. While the extent 
of outside professional counsel will de- 
pend on conditions in each case, such 
service is very desirable, either supple- 
menting that of a full-time investment 
organization or in lieu of reliance on 
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members of the board and as an aid to 
the board committee and business officer. 
The president should not have to con- 
cern himself about actual investment 
operations but he should do all in his 
power to make certain that competent 
service is provided and that institutional 
obligations are faithfully discharged. 


Sponsored research 


The term “sponsored research” is here 
used to mean projects for which funds 
are received through contracts or grants 
by which research in specified fields is 
to be carried on by the institution for the 
specific or general benefit of the party 
providing the funds. In some instances 
it may add to the basic knowledge in the 
area and may or may not be available 
for the information of others. Usually 
the work is of the nature of “applied 
research” rather than fundamental re- 
search more common to the institution’s 
program. 

Much of this type of research in recent 
years has been fostered by the Federal 
Government, and new problems have 
arisen with this relationship. Among the 
problems are: the method of proposal, 
negotiation, and acceptance; the plan of 
payment or reimbursement; the respon- 
sibility for indirect costs; the internal 
organization to handle inventions, pat- 
ents, copyrights, and publication; secu- 
rity; and business procedures. 

Because of its complexity, if an insti- 
tution plans to enter this field to any 
material extent it should have a definite 
organization and line of responsibility 
for its management. This may be by a 
separate division with an executive offi- 
cer, by a representative committee or 
council, or through an outside founda- 
tion. In any arrangement, business pro- 
cedures should be handled by or under 
the direction of the institutional business 
officer, who may require a responsible 
staff member to whom this can largely 
be delegated. 
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The concern of the president will be 
that all activities of this type are coordi- 
nated; that proposals are made or ac- 
cepted only after adequate review; that 
the institution is protected from being 
led into projects that may be a drain on 
the manpower, facilities, and finances of 
the institution without those facts being 
recognized and accepted and the returns 
be such as to justify such action. On 
the question of costs, the basic principle 
should be the recovery of full costs— 
both direct and indirect—in every in- 
stance possible. Departure from this 
principle should be made only for good 
and sufficient reasons without detriment 
to the institution, and all concerned must 
concur in them. 


Summary 


As executive head, a college or uni- 
versity president must assume responsi- 
bility for and exercise general direction 
over business as well as academic func- 
tions and activities. That does not mean 
he should actually handle business de- 
tails, to any material extent, or enter into 
the continuous routine of business trans- 
actions. It does not mean that he has 
to be expert in the various fields of busi- 
ness activity involved. It does mean 
that he should understand the basic prin- 
ciples of good business and fiscal man- 
agement and be able and willing to 
select capable executives in these areas 
and delegate responsibility to them for 
actual management and operation. He 
should be able to judge whether this 
responsibility is being effectively carried 
out and to interpret to his governing 
board the principal facts and results aris- 
ing out oi and in connection with these 
matters. 

The better the business and financial 
management, the better will the institu- 
tion function, the more it will get for its 
money, and the higher it will stand in 
the respect of its constituents and its 
public, 





Citizen-to-Citizen Diplomacy: A New Dimension 
of International Education 


ROBERT B. KNAPP 


omas Wolfe once said, “The way to 

discover your own country is to leave 

it. The way to find America is to find 

it in your heart, in your memory and in 

your spirit—while you are in a foreign 
land.” 

During these turbulent years since 
World War II, more than 100,000 adult 
visitors from more than 100 countries 
have been be seems Snort a and in 
the process they have rediscovering 
their own countries as well. This great 
expansion of exchange—visitor programs 
for adult leaders, specialists, profes- 
sionals, and technicians—constitutes a 
whole new dimension of international 
education, sometimes referred to as “citi- 
zen-to-citizen diplomacy.” 

Today, we are becoming accustomed 
to seeing increasing numbers of foreign 
students enrolled in our colleges and 
universities. Some 44,000 students from 
abroad studied in the United States last 
year. But the large-scale program of pur- 
poseful study, travel, and observation for 
adults from around the world, going 
abroad on all sorts of individual an 
group missions, is a relatively new de- 
velopment in the long history of inter- 
national relations. e Department of 
State reports that about 15,000 to 16,000 
adult visitors have been coming to the 
United States each year in the past dec- 
ade under a wide variety of —— 
and private programs. Each visitor 
coiatte pursue some specialized study 
mission within his own professional or 
technical field. Among these visitors 
are public officials, administrators, teach- 
ers and professors, engineers and tech- 
nical experts, civic leaders, lawyers and 


judges, scholars and scientists, artists, 
writers, and even members of parlia- 
ments, to name only a few. 

Along with the pursuit of their spe- 
cialized interests, most of these visitors 
are seeing America for the first time. In 
the three to six months that they are 
here, they have many occasions to meet 
Americans in our places of work, in our 
community activities, and in our homes. 
In such exchanges of ideas, viewpoints, 
and experiences among citizens, on an 
informal and personal basis, important 
opportunities are provided for building 
bridges of understanding between peo- 
ples and their cultures. 

Many of these international visitors 
— their first week in this country at 

Washington International Center, 
where they participate in a variety of 
orientation activities. The center is a 
project of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and operates under contract with 
the United States Department of State. 
The program each week includes a series 
of lecture-discussion sessions, tours, and 
films, together with various social and 
community activities, all designed to 
help the visitor become better ac- 
quainted with American life, thought, 
and institutions. The center's task is to 
help the visitor make the transition from 
guest-spectator through several develop- 
mental stages of observation and partici- 
— to the point where he becomes, 

pefully, an effective contributor to 
both our culture and his. 

In a very real sense, these international 
visitors are the innovators and molders 
of change in their cultures. In most in- 
stances, they hold important and stra- 
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tegic positions of leadership and influ- 
ence, and it is by their actions and 
through their influence that culture 
change and development are taking 
place. Many are convinced that the in- 
terchange of ideas and techniques among 
leading citizens of many countries can 
contribute importantly to the building 
of the moral foundations for interna- 
tional agreement and cooperation. Our 
experience with this project convinces 
us that this may prove to be one of the 
most constructive of the “silent revolu- 
tions” of our time. 


What are our international visitors 
seeking? 


A major part of the flow of citizen- 
diplomats to our country arises out of 
the world-wide search for new solutions 
to old problems. It is hard for us in 
this blessed land to understand or im- 
agine the stark realities of hunger, dis- 
ease, destitution, instability, oppression, 
and despair which continue to beset so 
many of the world’s people. And yet, 
we Americans have an opportunity to 
do a great deal about these problems in 
a way that is truly unique in world his- 
tory. Through our various technical and 
economic cooperation programs, all the 
way from Point Four to the present ICA 
program, we have made foreign aid an 
integral and indispensable part of our 
foreign policy. We recall no other in- 
stance in history when a great nation 
deliberately undertook responsibility for 
developing resources and raising the 
level of human life for millions of peo- 
ple in other sovereign countries, and in 
what are usually referred to as “under- 
developed territories,” apart from purely 
selfish or imperial motives. 

Each participant comes with the ex- 
pectation of learning some of the tech- 
niques and principles which have made 
America a “hell of a success,” as Max 


Lerner puts it. And, indeed, they are 
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learning and adapting many things that 
are vital to the success of projects and 
development programs in which they 
and their countries are engaged. But 
they also discover what a whole gen- 
eration of anthropologists have been 
learning and teaching—namely, that cul- 
tures are organic wholes and that meth- 
ods of work and processes of change 
have meaning and significance only in 
their own cultural context. In other 
words, they realize that they cannot 
expect to carry back home our methods 
or our achievements intact. 

They soon discover, also, that new 
knowledge gained about such pressing 
problems as crop improvement, sanitary 
engineering, production analysis and 
control, judicial administration, public 
health techniques, and the like, will not 
by itself assure that the great problems 
of social and cultural change will be 
solved. This same concern for achieving 
a workable and acceptable relationship 
between technical advances and cultural 
progress is also shared by the many lead- 
ers and specialists who visit our coun 
under the Department of State’s highly 
successful programs of international ed- 
ucational exchange. While the visitors 
are discovering America and exploring 
our practices and institutions, they are 
also getting new insights into their own 
society and their new roles in it as re- 
flected in the cross-cultural mirror. 

I have described the purpose of the 
International Center as providing an 
orientation to American life. But, just 
what is orientation? (The term is given 
so many meanings that even after eight 
years, we are still not quite sure our- 
selves just what it is or what it means.) 
One of the reasons why the American 
Council on Education undertook this 
program for the State Department origi- 
nally was to explore the meanings and 
values of cultural orientation through 
an experimental pilot project in interna- 
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tional education. Now, after eight years 
of operation, we do believe we have 
learned some significant things about 
the process of cultural exchange and 
especially the initial, introductory phase 
of cross-cultural learning which we refer 
to as orientation, for want of a more 
precise term. 

Perhaps we can summarize what our 
experience has taught us so far about 
the orientation function by way of a few 
general propositions: 

1. The values and benefits to be gained 
from cross-cultural experience depend to 
a considerable extent on how well one 
is prepared for it—intellectually, psy- 
chologically, and socially. 

2. An orientation period helps to les- 
sen the effects of “culture shock” and 
thereby clears away some of the barriers 
which often block receptive learning and 
successful participation. 

3. An educational function in orien- 
tation involves a selection and organiza- 
tion of a series of learning experiences 
in which the visitor may examine the 
structure and processes of the new cul- 
ture. 

4. The social function of orientation is 
seen as opening a variety of behavioral 
roles, common to the new culture, in 
which the visitor may learn to participate 
effectively and rewardingly in new social 
situations. 

5. Intellectually, orientation may be 
thought of as a process of analyzing and 
appraising life activities of different peo- 
ples in such.a way that their many ways 
of doing, thinking, and living can be 
seen in larger, more coherent patterns 
of cultural meaning and significance. 

6. Ultimately, orientation becomes an 
intercultural, universal concept at that 
point where visitors and hosts discover 
some common frames of value which 
provide a basis for their “interinvolve- 
ment” in the solution of common prob- 
lems. 
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It is along such lines as these that we 
hope a an theory of cross-cultural 
orientation may eventually emerge. If 
we are on the right track, we may be 
able to develop some promising “bridge- 
building” techniques that will help to 
make intercultural learning a richer, more 
productive experience for both our inter- 
national visitors as well as their Ameri- 
can hosts. 

One thing is certain: whatever orien- 
tation may mean or do, it cannot become 
a propaganda effort if cultural exchange 
is to be conceived in educational terms. 
The objective must be a full and fair 
appraisal of our problems, solved and 
unsolved, considered by the visitor 
through his own investigation and in- 
dependent judgment. Propaganda or 
counterpropaganda of any kind only 
destroys mutual confidence and betrays 
our democratic reliance upon free in- 
quiry. Adlai Stevenson has reminded us 
that, “self-criticism is America’s real se- 
cret weapon.” And it is this frankness, 
openness, and honesty with which Amer- 
ican life is examined and discussed at 
the center that visitors remember and 
appreciate most when they recall their 
orientation week in their comments and 
letters to us. 


What are visitors learning about 
America? 


Despite their many different cultures, 
educational backgrounds, and mission 
objectives, most visitors—even the most 
open-minded of them—come to the 
United States with many distorted, pre- 
conceived notions of what we and our 
society are like. But when our visitors 
are given full opportunity here to dis- 
cuss freely, question, and examine both 
our failures and successes, their stereo- 
types and the preconceptions usually 
dissolve into a larger and more realistic 
picture, It is in this way that genuine 
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intercultural learning takes place and 
objective understanding grows. 

Now, what are the insights and under- 
standings that visitors discover from their 
experiences as observers of, and partici- 
pants in, the American scene? To use 
Winston Churchill's memorable words, 
“What kind of a people do they think we 
are?” 

Almost without exception, our guests 
are favorably disposed toward Ameri- 
cans as persons. But as to America as 
a nation and a society, they find many 
things that puzzle and bewilder them. 
Among the more common first impres- 
sious are these: 

1. The rapid pace and the endless 
moving about of Americans make the 
visitors wonder if we find any peace in 
life and if we have any enduring values. 

2. The commercialization of the cul- 
ture and the great abundance of things 
for pleasure and comfort both amaze 
and perplex them. 

8. The easy, almost casual manner of 
the American and the informality of hu- 
man relationships are always noted. 

4. The industrious pursuit of both 
work and play and the mechanized effi- 
ciency of life activities are observed and 
usually admired. 

Yet, below these surface impressions, 
visitors search and probe our national 
character in an attempt to find meaning 
and significance in our whole approach 
to life. They seem to share the concern 
President Soekarno of Indonesia ex- 
pressed when he stepped off the plane 
at the Washington National Airport on 
his recent visit and said, “I came to learn 
something from America—from America 
not merely as a place or nation, but from 
America as a state of mind—from Amer- 
ica as the center of an idea.” 

The questions visitors frequently ask 
in our discussions show their deep con- 
cern for acquiring an understanding of 
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our motives and our ideals—and of the 
many inconsistencies which they often 
note between them. They are fascinated 
and disturbed by paradoxes in American 
life and institutions. For example, they 
see the efficiency of our material and 
technical culture along with the seeming 
chaos of economic and political policy- 
making. They sense our great concern 
for the individual and his continual bet- 
terment; yet they are deeply troubled by 
continuing racial and economic inequali- 
ties. They admire and respect our his- 
toric traditions of national independence 
which they often find hard to reconcile 
with our support of colonial — and 
their policies today. It is as though they 
were trying to form a judgment of the 
moral character of these people who 
aspire to be leaders of the free world. 
On the other hand, we should all be 
gratified that our people still stand up 
well under the searching analysis of the 
visitors from abroad. In fact, they find 
strengths of national character in things 
we all too commonly take for granted. 
Some idea of what they see as fundamen- 
tal in our national character will usually 
be revealed in our interviews with them 
when they return to the center on their 
way home. Here, below, are some fairly 
representative comments on such themes 
as productivity, freedom, and citizen re- 
sponsibility. 
1. On our productive capacity 


Mr. B., a credit manager from Scandi- 
navia, was both puzzled and amazed at the 
sense of order and organization. He spoke 
of the orderly traffic, the systematic work 
organization, the tendency to study every- 
thing about a given job or problem, to de- 
— bibliographies about each aspect, and 
to plan the time, the operations, and to k 
running surveys of accomplishments. He 
wondered whether this preoccupation with 
efficiency was in some way connected with 
the relative security and economic abun- 
dance of the United States; hence the ca- 
pacity to divert labor from primary to serv- 
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ice and technical operations with consequent 
increases in productive efficiency. 


This man’s observations would seem 
to bear out Peter Drucker’s thesis that 
it is not the machine and the indust: | 
worker that are in themselves the source 
of our vast productivity, but rather the 
manner in which they are organized in 
the whole productive process and the 
way they are interrelated in the whole 
society. 

2. On our concept of freedom and order 


It was a visitor from Britain who re- 
minded us that Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
is a living, dramatic expression of the 
American concept of orderly freedom. 
James Morris, a British Commonwealth 
Fellow, presented his impressions in a 
recently published book called, As I Saw 
the U.S.A. He says, 


The story of change in this great steel 
center is truly a remarkable one. For coer- 
cion, legislation and strict planning were 
necessary in a place profoundly dedicated to 
the principles of capitalism.’ 

He goes on to relate the remarkable 
reconstruction of the valley and the city 
in the past twenty years—the cleaning- 
up of the river, the control of smoke 
and pollution, slum clearance, and the 
creation of beautiful parks, civic centers, 
and boulevards out of the grime and 
decay of the Pittsburgh of the past. 

This young English writer's comments 
recall how the sprawling industries once 
dominated the city and almost choked 
out the life within it, where today they 
are controlled by the community. In- 
deed, much of the industrial wealth pro- 
duced here has helped to make this com- 
munity face-lifting possible. And as Mr. 
Morris looked around at the skyscraper 
symbols of private enterprise, he recalled 
how the great corporate empires these 
buildings represent have also been 
brought under the democratic discipline 
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of regulation in the public interest. It 
is this pragmatic relationship between 
private enterprise and the maintenance 
of the public interest that so many visi- 
tors regard as the great genius of our 
mixed economy. 


3. On the role of the citizen 


Among our visitors there are an in- 
creasing number of women, many of 
whom come on professional and tech- 
nical missions. In most cases, these 
women are both symbols and representa- 
tives of the rising status of women in 
their countries. In their role as leaders 
of women’s organizations, they are pri- 
marily interested in observing the many 
active roles of the emancipated Ameri- 
can woman. 

It was a distinguished leader of a new 
Japanese women’s organization whose 
comment rather well summarized the 
vital role of the citizen in our society. 
As she put it, 


America is to be envied for her rich re- 
sources and vast territories with which she 
is blessed. But I was impressed most by the 
fact that, perhaps owing to her pioneer 
traditions, her people get down to work 
rather than to theorize, and are building up 
. rational, scientific and cultured way of 

e. 

Almost invariably, our visitors are 
both amazed and inspired by the impor- 
tant sense of responsibility which oa 
vades the life of our busy citizens. They 
see it in the push and pull of groups, in 
the public accountability of officials, in 
the ever-present pressures for civic im- 
provement, as well as in the widespread 
participation of people in all sorts of 
groups and organizations and the active 
role of those groups in shaping and influ- 
encing public ge 

Of course, not all our citizen-visitors 
from around the world have yet become 
reconciled to the “new woman” and her 
bid for equality. We shall not forget 
one of our medical doctor friends from 
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South Asia and his reaction to the role 
of the American woman. After listen- 
ing to him tell with glowing exuberance 
what he had seen and done on his travels 
here, we asked him what one thing stood 
out as the strongest of his impressions. 
He answered, 


Well, it’s the way your women live here 
and how they enjoy life. You know, when I 
go home, I’m going to promote my wife! 
You see, she’s way down here now [knee 
high]. I intend to bring her up to here 
[chin high]—but not way up to coos [eye- 
level], you understand. 

One of the most eloquent and at the 
same time tragic reactions was that of a 
young engineer from the Middle East. 
He had expected to see big buildings, 
automobiles, and gadgets, because these 
were the things returning visitors had 
told him about. The interviewer's notes 
below sum up rather well this man’s 
mixed feelings of admiration and anx- 
iety: 

But not for eight months, he said, did he 
begin to sense the underlying differences 
between the United States and his country. 
Finally, this spring, he began to realize the 
real meaning of: (1) personal liberty, where 
you are really free to choose your ways of 
acting, thinking, and talking; (2) personal 
security, where even the meanest wage is 
a living wage, unlike many sub-subsistence 
wages in his country; and (3) personal 
equality, where one’s status depends on his 
skill and capacity, rather than on flattering 
the bosses and forever scraping and bowing 
in ceremonial deference to one’s “supe- 
riors.” But when these things began to dawn 
upon him, a vast gulf opened... . 

He said that it is very difficult to decide 
how he should spend the next twenty years 
of his life. He can’t marry because he has 
no house, no car, no ey A employment. 
There is no independent labor movement in 
his country which holds out any real hope of 
improvement of working conditions, increas- 
ing labor’s share of what little added pro- 
ductivity is achieved, or adding labor's 
voice to that of management in economic 


planning. 
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He was now confronting the most cru- 
cial factor of all—himself. His study- 
tour had made him aware of the great 
citizenship responsibilities which are in- 
escapable in his own and his country’s 
future. He was now beginning to see 
that the compelling challenges of social 
progress would require more of him than 
new technical ski He would have to 
become a citizen-engineer if his hopes 
for a better life for his people were to be 
realized. For there is no technical short 
cut to progress. 

Later, on the front steps of the center 
he told me, “You know, I love my coun- 
try and my home, but I really dread to 
go back.” Then he asked me the most 
penetrating question of all, “What can 
we do in our country to build the kind 
of free society you have?” His ques- 
tion poses a basic challenge confronted 
in all our international efforts to develop 
and strengthen the forces of social prog- 
ress around the world. 

A more typically hopeful wutlook was 
well expressed by another visitor from 
Latin America. After returning home 
he wrote, “Being away for a year taught 
me how much I really loved my country 
and deep in my heart an ideal grew. I 
must do something to help my country 
become a better one.” 

Such indications of renewed confi- 
dence in their own capabilities and new 
perspectives of their country’s future 
demonstrate the great rewards to be 
gained from personal experience in an- 
other culture. It is clear that the citi- 
zen-diplomat who has lived and learned 
abroad is better prepared to become a 
more intelligent and responsible citizen 
of his own country. Despite the ten- 
sions and conflicts which still surround 
men and nations, the fruits of interna- 
tional citizen exchange offer real hope 
that the integration of the world’s peo- 
ples may be further along than we know. 





Educators Appraise Retired Industrial Personnel 


for Academic Life 


J. WHITNEY BUNTING 


Sees research studies by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company indicate 
quite conclusively that employees show 
a real interest in some phase of academic 
life toward the end of their business and 
industrial careers. In a survey that cov- 
ered ranking managerial and professional 
employees of the company, over 80 per- 
cent of the respondents felt that some 
academic job would be significant and 
rewarding to them. In most cases, these 
individuals were able to spell out the 
direction that their interests might take. 
Significantly, many of the tasks for which 
they felt best equipped were in the areas 
of critical academic manpower shortage. 

Moreover, the great majority of these 
well-educated persons had performed 
some academic service during their ca- 
reers and thus understood the probicms 
of professional training and competency. 
Some had been regular college teachers 
before entering industry; others had part- 
time experience with institutions located 
in the general area of company installa- 
tions. In many cases, competence was 
strengthened by research, study, or ac- 
tual operation in the individual’s own 
academic specialty. 

With such enthusiasm registered by 
the survey group within the company, 
it was deemed essential to study the 
prospects that might be available in the 
academic world. As a result, —— 
naires were circulated to 92 college and 
university administrators of varying types 
and in all geographic areas. Enclosed 
was a copy of the basic report on the 
interests of company personnel. On the 
basis of this report, the administrators 
were requested to reply fully and freely 


concerning the value that such person- 
nel might have in their particular institu- 
tion to meet their own specific po 
and future needs. Encouragingly, the 
response was quite high and showed that 
a great amount of conscientious thought 
and study had been applied to the prob- 
lem. 

The basic statistical details of the re- 
sponse were as follows: Of the 92 aca- 
demic institutions questioned, a total of 
72 (78.3 percent) replied. The respond- 
ents constituted 22 public universities, 
20 private universities, and 30 liberal arts 
colleges. 

In.reply to questions regarding atti- 
tude toward utilizing retired industrial 
personnel for academic an 68 
(94.4 percent) of the “gs ents regis- 
tered approval of the idea and 4 ex- 
pressed disapproval. Sixty-five (90.3 per- 
cent) of the respondents felt that the 
study should be continued. Of the 72 
respondents, 45 (62.5 percent) indicated 
that they had had previous experience 
with personnel retired from industry. 

Soo original thinking in re- 
gard to this exploration of prospects in 
the academic world was predicated on 
the belief that industrial personnel might 
be best utilized in business-oriented func- 
tions on the campus, it became quite ap- 
parent that the educators had other 
views. ,In fact, it was strenuously sup- 
ported by adequate reasoning that the 
talent reported upon would be most 
helpful in teaching and ae as- 
signments. The years of practical busi- 
ness experience, plus the academic train- 
ing and experience, would permit the 
candidate to enter college teaching with 
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greater facility than to become business 
manager, dean, or assistant to the presi- 
dent of the institution. The basic 
theory held was that administrators 
needed to have several years of familiar- 
ity with the institution itself before they 
were truly competent to handle the va- 
riety of chores that went with their as- 
signments. 

Needless to say, although enthusiasm 
for the idea was expressed by almost all 
the respondents, they also listed many 
obstacles to the successful implementa- 
tion of a working program. However, 
the bulk of these obstacles was not pre- 
sented with a view toward opposing the 
entrance of retiring business personnel 
into the academic world but was offered 
rather as a caution to ensure that only 
the most serious and the most competent 
would be allowed to enter. Since the 
needs of the colleges for talent are so 
critical today (and threaten to become 
more critical with every passing year). 
it would be ruinous to have unqualified 
persons enter upon the academic scene 
and endanger this whole source of sup- 
ply. Since there is a great difference be- 
tween full-time industrial employment 
and full-time academic work, it is essen- 
tial that the transition procedure be 
planned thoroughly before action is 
taken. 


What, then, are the potential prob- 
lems that educators foresee as possible 
threats to the success of a program con- 
templating the use of retired business 
and professional personnel in academic 


assignments? First, and perhaps most 
serious, is the problem of faculty morale. 
A retiring businessman who enters aca- 
demic service cannot anticipate favored 
treatment because of past success in life. 
He should receive equality of treatment 
along with all other staff members based 
upon his specific qualifications for the 
post assigned. He should not anticipate, 
for example, special rank and privileges 
because of his willingness to make the 
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transition. Also, he should not look for 
a rate of compensation or an academic 
rank at a level in excess of his qualifi- 
cations and competence. 

Probably‘one of the greatest readjust- 
ments necessary to the retired indus- 
trialist moving into academic life is the 
problem of prestige. While in indus- 
trial employ, the individual would have 
enjoyed great prestige and respect based 
upon his successful business accomplish- 
ments over a lifetime of work. Now, 
entering the teaching field, he would be 
in a position where his recognition would 
be nil. He would have to become newly 
accepted among faculty member asso- 
ciates on the basis of his prowess as a 
teacher—not on the basis of his indus- 
trial past. 

A part of the faculty morale problem 
rests upon the administrator and the man- 
ner in which he absorbs the retired busi- 
nessman into his organization. It is often 
true that administrators lay stress upon 
successful business experience and may 
tend to turn to the possessor of such a 
background for advice and consultation. 
Within limits of good taste, this is a 
satisfactory procedure. The danger lies 
in the acceptance of such advice to the 
exclusion of similarly competent, but 
sometimes divergent, opinions of long- 
time faculty and staff members. - Thus, 
the administrator must pay careful heed 
to all advice and counsel received and 
take action on his own responsibility 
after careful thought and analysis. 

Another element in the morale cate- 
gory is the problem of upgrading 
promptly and efficiently the younger staff 
members of the institution. What would 
be the impact upon normal promotions 
in faculty rank if the institution were 
to utilize retired industrial personnel? 
Again the answer would depend largely 
upon the policy of the institution. How- 
ever, administrators are solidly behind 
the premise that, for the long run, all care 
must be exercised to the end that 
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younger career faculty members be given 
all opportunity to advance as they be- 
come qualified. Anything less than this 
would tend to remove all interest in 
teaching as a career for young people. 
This would be disastrous for the future 
of American higher education. Thus, 
it seems necessary to consider the use of 
retired personnel purely as = 
stopgaps to check a critical problem. 

The second most prominent obstacle 
area is that of proper screening and 
selection of personnel. There is a very 
fallacious belief among many nonaca- 
demic people that almost anyone can 
teach. Any person with a degree of 
academic experience realizes that this 
is not true—particularly in the area of 
this paper. There is no real reason to 
believe that success in business or in- 
dustry is related to potential success in 
education, unless the business experience 
has been directly related to teaching. 
Administrators are quick to point out 
that the teacher needs more breadth 
than pure business experience. Prob- 
ably the individual from industry who is 
most firmly convinced that he will be an 
immediate success in academic life will 
be the greatest failure. Proper selection 
of retired personnel will be a difficult 
and challenging role for the educator. 

In most institutions, advanced aca- 
demic degrees are important in educa- 
tional assignment. Retired industrial 
personnel often do not have these de- 
grees, and unless the job to be assigned 
permits or there is degree equivalence 
in the business experience, this is likely 
to be a stumbling block. Most respond- 
ents seemed to feel that~this was un- 
fortunate but was one of the penalties 
that would have to be paid for proper 
development of the education profession. 
Three cautions from the educators should 
be expressed here. 

1. Real interest in teaching is impor- 
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tant, for it is one of the basic marks of 
the truly successful educator. 

2. There should be a planned attack 
on the erroneous belief that anyone can 
teach. 

8. Care should be exercised to ensure 
a campus balance between age and youth 
of staff members. Some college stu- 
dents, by the very nature of their in- 
quisitive minds, are more often impressed 
by theory than by practice. In these 
cases, there is a tendency to give greater 
attention and appreciation to younger 
teachers than to those of advanced age. 

A further problem in proper selection 
of retired personnel lies in the mechanics 
to be used. Certainly, a specialized 
placement service would have to be es- 
tablished unless one of the existing regis- 
tries of retired professional personnel 
might be utilized. This is not a serious 
problem but yet is one that must be 
faced. 

The third set of problems raised by 
educators in the study relates to the re- 
tired individual himself and the basic 
factors that prompt his interest in edu- 
cation as a second career. This individ- 
ual should be subjected to some sound 
retirement guidance and counseling to 
ensure that he does not approach aca- 
demic work as a period of leisure with 
income. Teaching is a demanding task 
and, in many cases, may be emotionally 
and physically taxing to the unpre- 
pared individual. The wrong attitude 
toward the work output in the teaching 
profession will waste the time of the 
individual and the employing institution. 
It could, moreover, work a real hardship 
upon those who would approach this op- 
portunity as a real career in the true 
sense of the word. The responsibility 
for such guidance rests equally upon 
industry and education agencies. 

The retired industrialist, moreover, 
must anticipate some reduction of living 
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standards in his new profession. Retire- 
ment income, plus academic salary, will 
generally not equate with industrial in- 
come. As a result, he and his family 
will have to be agreeable to a reduction 
in income status. In the same light, 
the change from an industrial to aca- 
demic work tempo is a difficult one. At 
an advanced age, a man finds such 
change to be more a problem than in 
younger years. 

Since most retired personnel from in- 
dustry would have difficulty in obtain- 
ing access to benefit programs such as 
health and accident insurance at ad- 
vanced age, the company should con- 
tinue such programs for the individual 
who enters teaching. They should be 
maintained at the same level as for other 
retired personnel. 

The problems mentioned above are 
indicative of the interest shown by the 
educators responding to the survey, and 
the fact that almost 95 percent gave 


approval to the idea of using retir 

dustrial personnel on the college campus 
illustrates the general acceptance of the 
premise of the program. To make the 
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plan most practicable to institutions of 
higher education and to the retired per- 
sonnel, the following conclusions were 
expressed. 

1. Such industrial personnel who have 
an interest in education should be given 
an —— to retire before age sixty- 
five, preferably at age fifty-five. 

2. A program of retirement income 
should be established for such person- 
nel so that a favorable relationship to 
past salary levels might be maintained. 

8. A definite placement service em- 
bracing all such talent should be estab- 
lished to bring educators and potential 
faculty members together. 

4. Strong emphasis must be placed 
upon proper guidance to the end that 
only those who are qualified will be em- 
ployed in education. 

5. An early opportunity in life should 
be provided for the consideration of 
higher education as a retirement career. 

Careful study of these facts by educa- 
tors and industrialists alike may serve 
to alleviate somewhat the academic 
talent shortage to be faced by higher 
education in the coming years. 
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HE United States does not have vari- 

ous learned academies in the official 
European style. We have met the need 
for national academies and a method for 
“comparing educational notes” by a 
means typical in the United States. Our 
educational institutions and other groups 
interested in education have set up vol- 
untary organizations for this purpose— 
voluntary in that the membership joins 
of its own volition and is free to discon- 
tinue membership at any time. 

What are these organizations? For 
almost every species or brand of educa- 
tional activity there is an organization. 
There are the Institute of International 
Education; the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A.; the American 


Association of University Professors; the 


National Education Association; the 
American Alumni Council; the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women; 
the Association of American Colleges; 
the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities; the State 
Universities Association; and, oddly 
enough, the National Association of State 
Universities. All told, the 1956-57 Edu- 
cation Directory (Part 4) of the U.S. 
Office of Education lists over four hun- 
dred national and regional associations 
whose combined activities are devoted 
to all aspects of education. This list does 
not include foundations, religious organ- 
izations, and international associations. 

Amid this welter of organizations, 
there are four main ones that are na- 
tional in scope and, together, cover all 
facets of higher education. They cor- 
respond to, and are our equivalent of, 
the European academies. They are: the 
American Council on Education; the 
American Council of Learned Societies; 


the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council; and the Social 
Science Research Council. 

Each of the councils, directly or in- 
directly, was an outgrowth of World 
War I. As that war heralded the United 
States as a world power, so the creation 
of these councils marked the organiza- 
tion for research and higher learning at 
the national and international levels. The. 
four councils have provided and are pro- 
viding an invaluable service to the nation 
in that they contribute materially to the 
solutions of the problems of higher edu- 
cation based on a knowledge of the edu- 
cational personnel and systems of the 
different sections of the country. In ad- 
dition, they are important factors in the 
development and advancement of the 
biological and natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. Despite 
their importance, however, it is safe to 
say that the American public knows 
little of the historical background of 
these organizations, their present-day 
structure and workings, their principal 
officers, and their interrelationships. 
What follows is an attempt to give a 
brief sketch of them and their range of 
activities. 


American Council on Education 


Among the four organizations listed 
above, the American Council on Educa- 
tion occupies a pivotal position. It is 

. a council of national educational 
associations; organizations having related in- 
terests; approved universities, colleges, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, techno- 
logical schools, and selected private second- 
ary schools; state departments of education; 
city school systems and private school sys- 
tems; selected educational departments of 
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business and industrial companies; volun- 
tary associations of higher education in the 
states; and large public libraries. 

The Council was organized in 1918 by 
eleven national educational associations 
to coordinate the work of educational 
institutions and organizations during 
World War I. Membership was soon 
expanded to include: other educational 
associations, which together with the 
original eleven were designated con- 
stituent members; institutional members, 
that is, colleges and universities; and 
associate members, organizations with 
interests related to those of the Council. 

The membership of the Council today 
is approximately 1,164, consisting of 139 
national and regional associations, and 
1,025 educational institutions. To it be- 
long many of the other educational asso- 
ciations, including the National Research 
Council, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the National Edu- 
cation Association. Although it strives 
to improve education at all levels, the 


Council has placed particular emphasis 
on higher education. 

The Council is financed by dues from 
its members, by grants from foundations 
and learned societies, and by payments 
from government contracts for special 


activities relating to education. The 
operating budget for the calendar year 
1958 is $316,660. The offices of the 
Council are located at 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., in Washington, D.C. 

The Council operates through its staff 
and commissions and committees set up 
to perform specific services. At the pres- 
ent time, there are approximately thirty 
such commissions and committees. Some 
of these, such as the Committee on Spon- 
sored Research Policy and the Committee 
on Aviation Education, have been organ- 
ized on something of an ad hoc basis for 

* A Brief Statement of the History and Activi- 
ties of the American Council on Education 


(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1957), p. 1. 
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specific purposes. Others, such as the 
Problems and Policy Committee and the 
Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, 
have had a long and continuous service. 
The Committee on Relationships has a 
membership representing a broad cross- 
section of American colleges and uni- 
versities. Representatives of other edu- 
cational organizations act as consultants 
to the committee. This broad represen- 
tation has enabled it to provide a con- 
sensus on educational matters affectin 
higher education and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Congressional committees and 
other government agencies seeking in- 
formation have consistently requested 
this committee’s advice in such areas as 
veterans educational benefits; Reserve 
Officers Training Corps programs; ex- 
change of students between this country 
and others, and so on. 

The Council's press is very active, one 
of its “best sellers” being American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

The Annual Meetings of the Council, 
held alternately in Washington and Chi- 
cago, and the meetings of the constituent 
members provide a sounding board for 
educational problems and are attended 
by educators from all over the United 
States and abroad. 

The men who have directed the Coun- 
cil’s activities have been of uniformly 
high caliber. Dr. Samuel P. Capen 
(1919-22) and Dr. Charles R. Mann 
(1923-34) were its first two directors. 
Dr. George F. Zook assumed the presi- 
dency in 1934, having previously been 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Zook served until 1950 and 
was succeeded by Dr. Arthur S. Adams, 
formerly president of the University of 
New Hampshire. 

In addition to his duties with the 
Council, President Adams has served as 
the chairman of the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board and is a member of the 
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Boards of Trustees of the Educational 
Testing Service, the Research Corpora- 
tion, the Brookings Institution, the In- 
stitute of International Education, and 
other organizations. 

The permanent executive staff of the 
Council numbers approximately eleven. 
It maintains continual liaison with the 
constituent and associate members of 
the Council and other associations hav- 
ing headquarters or representatives in 
Washington. Particularly in matters in- 
volving the Federal Government, the 
Council staff attempts to get the view- 
points of all interested parties. This is 
accomplished by a variety of means, 
from a simple dialing of a telephone 
number to the aforementioned constitu- 
ent members meetings. 


American Council of Learned Societies 


One of the associate menbers of the 
ACE, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, was organized at approxi- 


mately the same time, 1919, as the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Both or- 
ganizations grew out of World War I, 
although for dissimilar reasons. Whereas 
the ACE had come into being to aid 
the allied war effort, the ACLS was or- 
ganized by eleven humanistic learned 
societies shortly after the war ended. 
An initial purpose of the new organiza- 
tion was to provide representation in the 
humanities for the United States in the 
Union Académique Intern~tionale (In- 
ternational Union of Academies) in the 
absence of an official organization, such 
as a European academy, to represent the 
United States abroad. From its original 
list of eleven, the ACLS periodically has 
added other societies to its roster, so that 
at the present time it is composed of 
twenty-nine constituent societies. 
Although the ACLS has continued to 
represent the humanities internationaily, 
the promotion of humanistic studies in 
the United States soon became one of its 
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major concerns. The outstanding fruits 
of this early activity were: the publica- 
tion of the Dictionary of American 
Biography (DAB), the second supple- 
mentary volume of which is to appear 
in 1958; the Linguistic Atlas of New 
England (the published portion of the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada); and various grants-in-aid and 
research programs in the humanities. 

Even before the thirties the ACLS had 
begun to engage in many activities 
designed to broaden the scope of hu- 
manistic knowledge and research. It 
was, for instance, laying the groundwork 
for the study of the Middle East, the Far 
East, and Russia that was to prove so 
valuable to the nation in World War II. 
When this national emergency arose, the 
Council was prepared to make a unique 
contribution by identifying the linguistic, 
intelligence, and other specialists who 
were necessary for the prosecution of 
war in areas totally unfamiliar to all but 
a handful of Americans. In addition, 
the ACLS aided in devising ways and 
means to train other persons as special- 
ists in these areas in the shortest possible 
period of time. The contribution of the 
ACLS in these endeavors was whole- 
hearted and noteworthy but inade- 
a publicized and appreciated at 

e time. 

The ACLS, both in its relations to its 
constituent societies and in its programs, 
usually has operated at the college and 
university level, although in recent years 
the relevance of more general matters 
has been recognized with increasing fre- 
quency. Its chief means of support has 
continued to be grants from philan- 
thropic foundations and, on a number of 
occasions, government contracts. 

The present program of the ACLS 
comprehends a variety of activities and 
interests, among which are: the sup- 
port of fundamental scholarly research 
through programs of fellowships and 
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grants-in-aid; an investigation of the 
problems of scholarly publication; ef- 
forts toward increasing our participation 
in international scholarly conferences; 
sponsorship of small conferences; en- 
couragement of the humanities in the 
secondary schools; increase of public 
understanding of the humanities; and 
development of teaching materials for 
little-known languages. Additional foun- 
dation support, beginning in 1957, is 
making possible the development of 
these and other enterprises and may be 
expected to increase the impact of the 
ACLS at home and abroad. 

In 1957, Frederick Burkhardt, former 
president of Bennington College, was 
made executive head of the ACLS, with 
the title of president. Former executive 
directors were Waldo G. Leland, who 
assumed office in 1924 and became di- 
rector emeritus in 1946; Richard H. 
Shryock; Cornelius Krusé; Charles E. 
Odegaard; and Mortimer Graves. 

The recent reorganization of the execu- 
tive offices has been accompanied by a 
shift in location of its principal head- 
quarters from 2101 R Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., to 345 East 46 Street, New 
York City. 

National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council 


The National Research Council also 
grew out of World War I, although its 
parent organization, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, extends further back 
into history, having been organized in 
1863. In order to understand the func- 
tion of the National Research Council 
it is necessary to explain the role of the 
Academy. 

The National Academy of Sciences was 
chartered by Congress on March 3, 1863, 
to meet the need of the government for 
competent, objective advice on scientific 
matters. The charter provides that: 

. . . the Academy shall, whenever called 
upon by any department of the Govern- 
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ment, investigate, examine, experiment, and 
report upon any subject of science or art, 
the actual expense of such investigations, 
examinations, experiments, and reports to 
be a from appropriations which — be 
made for the purpose, but the Academy 
shall receive no compensation whatever for 
any services to the Government of the 
United States.? 

Under the provisions of this charter 
the Academy has worked, through the 
years, on scientific problems submitted 
by the government and by industrial and 
other private organizations. The mem- 
bership of the Academy, originally re- 
stricted to fifty persons, now numbers 
more than four hundred members, se- 
lected for their contributions to the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge. 

With the onset of World War I, the 
Academy organized, in 1916, the Na- 
tional Research Council as part of the 
program of national preparedness. 

The purpose of the NRC was: 

. . to stimulate research in the mathe- 
matical, physical, and biological sciences, 
and in the application of the sciences to 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, and 
other useful arts, with the object of increas- 
ing knowledge, of strengthening the national 
defense, and of contributing in other ways 
to the public welfare.* 


The Academy and the Council are big 


business. The latest published report, 
1951-52, of the Academy shows that: 


During the year ended June 30, 1952, the 
combined operations of the Academy and 
Research Council . . . indicated total income 
from all sources of $5,577,272.77, and total 
expenses for all purposes of $5,467,102.23.* 


It can be seen that the Academy and 
the NRC are somewhat different from 
the American Council on Education and 


* Report of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1955), p. vii. 

*Mimeographed Bulletin of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

* Report, op. cit., p. 94. 
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the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties in that they have a much closer con- 
nection with the government although 
they are not, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, government bureaus. It must 
added, too, that the NRC has been 
allotted absolute freedom in performing 
its government contract work. 

The membership of the NRC is made 
up of the principal research agencies in 
this country concerned with science and 
technology. Its membership includes 
representatives from a cross section of 
government, universities, industry, and 
other groups interested in science. In 
acting as the operating arm or agency 
of the Academy, the NRC has set up 
a central staff and various divisions, of- 
ficers, and committees. Scientists serv- 
ing on these committees are drawn from 
within and without the Academy mem- 
bership. It would be futile to attempt 
to list all the contributions of the Acad- 
emy and the NRC to scientific advance- 
ment. An outstanding example is the 
fellowship program of the NRC’s Office 
of Scientific Personnel, Headed by Dr. 
M. H. Trytten. Begun more than a 
quarter of a century ago with grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the fel- 
lowship program has since benefited from 
the financial support of such corpora- 
tions, foundations, and scientific socie- 
ties as the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Merck and Company, the Eli Lilly 
Research Laboratories, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, and the American 
Chemical Society. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation has, since its begin- 
ning, requested that the NAS-NRC, 
through its Office of Scientific Personnel, 
select the scholars who should receive 
the many fellowships it awards. One of 
the best general accounts of the Acad- 
emy and the NRC is to be found in 
a book by Don K. Price, Government 
and Science.* Suffice it to say that the 


* New York: New York University Press, 1954. 
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Council or Academy members, directly 
or indirectly, have had a hand in almost 
every important scientific discovery in 
the last seventy-five years. 

Until the past few years, the chair- 
man of the National Research Council 
was the chief administrative officer. 
Such scientists as Dr. Douglas Whitaker 
and Dr. William W. Rubey, served in 
that capacity. Recently, a new post, 
that of executive officer of the combined 
NAS-NRC, has been created. It is a 
full-time position and its present occu- 
pant is Dr. S. D. Cornell. 

As in the case of the two previous 
councils discussed, active liaison with 
other educational organizations is main- 
tained by the NRC. This is noticeably 
true in the case of the Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel and of various other divi- 
sions where fellowship programs and 
other direct educational ventures are car- 
ried on. 


Social Science Research Council 


The Social Science Research Council 
was incorporated in the State of Illinois 
on December 27, 1924, for the purpose 
of advancing research in the social sci- 
ences. The original incorporators of 
the SSRC represented the American Po- 
litical Science Association, the American 
Economic Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the American 
Statistical Association; they were joined 
during 1925 by the American Historical 
Association, the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association, and the American Psy- 
chological Association. 

The initial recommendation for the 
creation of a Social Science Research 
Council came from the Committee on 
Political Research of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association in 1922. The 
stated purpose of the proposed Council 
included the development of research 
in the social sciences, encouragement of 
the establishment of institutes for social 
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science study, and other specific sugges- 
tions. The subsequent deliberations of 
the incorporating group that organized 
the “permanent” Council in 1923-24, 
however, led to its incorporation with a 
very broad statement of purpose. The 
selection of specific appropriate means 
for advancing research in the social sci- 
ences was thus left flexible, to meet 
future needs. 

The SSRC, in common with the three 
previously mentioned organizations, has 
traced its origin to the influences of 
World War I upon the individuals who 
founded the Council. Their awareness 
of the social problems that would arise 
from advances in the natural sciences 
and technology and of the consequent 
need for understanding human behavior 
in the light of these advances led them 
to provide a mechanism for interdis- 
ciplinary effort and cooperation. 

Since its inception the Council has 
operated through committees. At the 
present time it has approximately twen- 
ty-five active committees, a third of 
which are primarily concerned with the 
administration of fellowships or grants 
for research in social science fields, and 
most of the remainder with research 
planning and appraisal in specific areas. 

Originally the chairman served as the 
chief executive officer of the Council, 
but since 1929 a separate executive offi- 
cer has been provided: E. B. Wilson, 
statistician, 1929-31; R. S. Woodworth, 
psychologist, 1931-32; Robert T. Crane, 
political scientist, 1932-45; Donald R. 
Young, sociologist, 1945-48. Dr. Young’s 
successor and the president today is Dr. 
Pendleton Herring, a political scientist. 

The annual budget of the SSRC is 
about one million dollars. Chief sources 
of revenue are grants from philanthropic 


foundations and income from invest- 


* Social Science Research Council Annual Re- 
port, 1945-46, p. 7. See also its Decennial 
Report, 1923-33. 
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ments. Its offices are located at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

As in the case of the three other Coun- 
cils, close liaison is maintained with other 
educational organizations. In this con- 
nection, it is important to note that the 
Social Science Research Council, the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the National Research Council, in 
1944, organized the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils. Mem- 
bership of the Board is composed of 
two administrative officers from each of 
the Councils and a secretary. Two main 
projects of the Board to date have been 
the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training which resulted 
in Dr. Dael Wolfle’s noteworthy book, 
America’s Resources of Specialized Tal- 
ent: The Report of the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing,” and the activities of the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons. 
This committee cooperates with the De- 
partment of State and Board of Forei 
Scholarships in the administration of the 
Fulbright educational program as it ap- 
plies to university teaching and ad- 
vanced research. 

Since their creation, the Councils and 
the Board have rendered extremely valu- 
able services to the nation in their re- 
spective areas of operation: the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in the over- 
all area of education and particularly 
higher education; the American Council 
of Learned Societies in the humanistic 
studies; the National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council in the 
conduct of scientific research, evaluation, 
and investigation; the Social Science 
Research Council with its pioneering ac- 
tivities in the controversial social sci- 
ences; and the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils with its 
coordinating function. 


* New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 
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In the future, the combined resources they must, and will, remain free from 
of these agencies will undoubtedly con- bureaucratic governmental controls and 
stitute a mighty and growing force for free to plan and explore in the best tradi- 
the progress of higher education and tions of American education and creative 
research at all levels. Their potentiali- scholarship. 
ties will be augmented by the fact that 


Tue cotzece teacher is devoted to the search for truth, and as such he is 
the envy of all those in our society who are paid to obscure or distort it. 
He is the only one who is paid to be as honest, as simple, and as serious 
as he can. Because the value of truth remains unknown he is paid chiefly 
with gratitude and love, whose value also remains unknown. 

The chief pleasure of teaching is the pleasure of seeing students begin to 
think for themselves. And college is the place where they are expected to 
do this. In school they were expected to memorize and learn; in the final 
stages of education they will be expected to specialize; but in college, and 


nowhere else, their business is to discover their own minds and to start using 
them in the best way of which they are capable. 

The teacher's pe eee ng is also a privilege—is to see that this hard 
work is done well and happi y: 


The work is indeed hard, as it must be since its purpose is to transform a 
child into a man; but there is no work that makes so happy those who do it 
well. The excitement of learning who we are and what our minds can do 
has no parallel in life. And the teacher is the one who helps this miracle 
emerge. He does so by always making sure that his students keep their 
attention on essential things: the essential questions, of course, rather than 
the essential answers, since there will never be any answers of that sort.— 
From “Teacher and Student in the Search for Truth” by Mark Van Doren in 
College Teaching as a Career, American Council on Education, 1958. 





Some Research and Action Needs in International 
Educational Exchange 


DONALD C. STONE 


suRVEY by the American Council on 

Education shows that American 
colleges and universities are prepared to 
expand their international educational 
programs significantly if financial re- 
sources are provided. We have here a 
vast unused reservoir of institutional ca- 
pacity which can be used in the current 
struggle to maintain and extend the 
ideals and values of the free world. 
While the magnitude of the benefits of 
educational exchange is not clear, most 
‘data indicate that the process can be a 
potent moderating and humanizing tool 
in any country’s international “peace 
kit.” Appropriate kinds of exchange 
offer a means by which persons of di- 
verse lands and cultures can secure a 
more accurate image of each other and 
can share in those ideas, methods, prob- 
lems, and lessons which are found wher- 
ever man has worked for a better life 
under freedom. 

While some useful studies have been 
made of exchange programs, we still 
know very little about the conditions 
under which good results are achieved 
and about the kinds of practices to be 
avoided. The thesis of this article is 
that we need more appraisals of prac- 
tices which prove effective and those 
which have adverse results. Above all 
we need more application of what is 
already known. If government agencies, 
foundations, and educational associations 
work together with the colleges and uni- 
versities toward this end, great progress 
can be made. 


College and university self-studies 


International educational exchange is 
merely a device by which foreign stu- 


dents and scholars are able to come to 
this country for study, research, and con- 
sultation and Americans are enabled to 
participate in educational endeavors 
abroad. It is our institutions of higher 
learning which must bear the major bur- 
den in assuring that the objectives in 
this country are achieved with maximum 
benefit to the visitors. Unfortunately, 
our colleges and universities have not 
been uniformly successful in this task. 
This can be attributed to a variety of 
reasons. One of the most salient is the 
lack of research, adequate dissemination 
of information, and guides of a prac- 
tical character. Another is inadequate 
programming and organization on the 
part of American colleges and universi- 
ties which retards the adoption of effec- 
tive arrangements and good practices. 
A third reason is the paucity of funds 
available to colleges and universities to 
organize and conduct essential super- 
visory and counseling services and to 
provide necessary facilities. 

Institutions have, on the whole, drifted 
into international activities. Having for- 
eign students on the campus or partici- 
pation in an interuniversity contract 
abroad provides a certain amount of 
glamour. However, if particular pro- 
grams are to enrich the educational and 
community living experience of students 
and faculty, they must be compatible 
with and integrated into university-wide 
policies and activities. 

This is where university self-studies 
come in. Some colleges and universities 
have reviewed their international educa- 
tion policies, programs, organization, and 
methods with very useful results. A self- 
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study program would appropriately 
cover such subjects as the following: 


1. The adequacy of a written policy and 
formalized program, developed in con- 
sultation with faculty and students, 
which assures that international edu- 
cational objectives and activities are 
properly delineated and accounted for. 

. The orientation of curricula (including 
professional) to world-wide 
tives, with emphasis on subject matter 
in its universal and comparative aspects. 

. Adequacy of the curriculum in provid- 
ing a of other societies and 
cultures, with courses in history, lan- 
guage, political science, religion, and 
economics comprehending all conti- 
nents. 

. The coordination of courses which fea- 
ture international content to assure that 
their concepts and content make a com- 
prehensible picture from the standpoint 
of students. 

. Effectiveness of professional and tech- 
nical programs, as well as general aca- 
demic courses, in utilization of foreign 
materials and personnel. 

. Interest and ability of administrative 
officers—academic and otherwise—in 
dealing with the international elements 
of ‘educational policy and operations, 
with leadership emanating from the 
president. 

in the university's 

rector or coordinator 


. Existence a 
organization of a di 
of international programs to give stimu- 


lation and surveillance to the total inter- 
national dimension of the university. 


. The coordination of overseas student 
advisement and service activities under 
a foreign student adviser attached to 
the central office of student affairs, with 
the responsibility for academic advise- 
ment, assistance, and assimilation of 
overseas students assigned to the de- 
partments or professional schools in 
which they are enrolled. 

. Adequacy of a definitive program for 
study and research by overseas students 
and scholars, with primary responsibility 
vested in the academic departments and 
schools. 
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10. Suitability of living, dining, and social 
facilities to meet needs of overseas 
students on a shared basis with Amer- 
icans. 

. The scope and character of campus ac- 
tivities involving overseas students and 
scholars, cosmopolitan and foreign re- 
lations clubs, international forums, 
speakers from other countries, cultural 
events featuring foreign artists, and 
so on. 

. The effectiveness of the orientation of 
the foreign student not only to such 
matters as traditions and customs, but, 
significantly, also to the task of adjust- 
ing from a doctrinal and authoritarian 
system of education to the empirically 
centered and pragmatically oriented 
American classroom. 


By undertaking a program of appraisal 
and planning along these lines, a college 
or university will find many ways to 
improve its total program. It will also 
have a clear picture of whether it has 
created an integrated campus community 
in which the intellectual, social, and 
spiritual interests of students of differing 
race, color, and nationality are respected 
and shared. 


Need for guide lines 


Under the leadership of the American 
Council on Education, the Institute of 
International Education, the Department 
of State’s International Educational Ex- 
change Service, Unesco, and numerous 
other agencies, much progress has been 
made in the development of improved 
policy and practice in educational and 
cultural exchange. 

What is needed now is a pooling of 
experience, scheduling of problems for 
study, and formulation of a comprehen- 
sive program of action in which each 
agency does that part for which it is 
best suited. 

The Commission on Education and 
International Affairs of the American 
Council on Education provides a forum 
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in which many of these questions can 
be examined. It is already endeavoring 
to tap the resources of its members in 
drafting an “international education pol- 
icy statement” for colleges and universi- 
ties. Efforts so far indicate that much 
research and sustained staff assistance 
are required for such a project, and that 
current research resources and guides to 
good practice only scratch the surface. 
Government and foundation help is 
essential in financing a series of projects 
designed to provide guide lines for na- 
tional and international exchange pro- 
grams as well as background material 
for institutional self-studies. Some of 
the research and action areas believed 
worthy of attention are outlined here. 


Curriculum values 


Beginning with the role of the indi- 
vidual college and university, we cer- 
tainly need more information on ways in 
which they can adapt their curricula 
more completely to a world which has 


been greatly reduced in time and space, 
and which has grown increasingly inter- 


dependent. Explorations might well 
commence with a consideration of how 
liberal education can be more truly in- 
ternationalized, so that the total curri¢u- 
lum will emphasize universal truths and 
values. 

What kinds of adjustments in tradi- 
tional curricula will assure that all stu- 
dents gain a greater insight into and 
perspective about the nature of man and 
the world in which he lives, of other 
cultures and societies, of the impact on 
the world of technological and political 
change, and of the role and responsi- 
bilities of the United States and other 
countries in contributing to a just, peace- 
ful, and more harmonious community of 
states and peoples. 

Should not more consideration be given 
in curricula to the manner in which 
freedom in the world has developed, 
how it is maintained and extended, and 
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the various ways in which the principles 
of free and responsible society are ex- 
pressed institutionally in different cul- 
tures and settings? Could we not sig- 
nificantly improve our educational proc- 
esses in the preparation of American 
students for conscientious citizenship if 
we possessed a greater knowledge of 
ways to elucidate this cardinal element 
of human progress? In any event, a 
college or university which stresses such 
fundamentals in its curriculum will pro- 
vide a splendid setting for educational 
exchange. 

Those who have worked with foreign 
students know how irrelevant to their 
needs are many of the courses they are 
required to take. Intensive study of the 
curriculum is needed in order to identify 
what adjustments in required courses 
should be made for foreign students and 
to determine which courses will provide 
a suitable experience. 

There are innumerable instances where 
foreign students have been placed in 
elaborate professional programs, or have 
been trained in processes and skills re- 
quiring expensive equipment which is 
unavailable in their own countries, with 
the end result that many may have been 
rendered impotent for service in their 
native lands. 

Instructors in foreign universities are 
often perplexed by the problem of re- 
lating religion to education and to the 
scientific processes. In most institutions 
the issue appears to be ignored. Some 
attention to how our universities have 
reconciled religion and science might 
prove of value in educational exchange. 


Faculty attitudes 


A college or university cannot do a 
sound educational job for American stu- 
dents, not to mention foreign, unless its 
faculty have global interests, have con- 
cern for people of other lands, and view 
their particular subject matter in its uni- 
versal aspects. What simple techniques 
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are available to check prospective faculty 
members on these factors? Or is the 
problem primarily one of developing 
standards of selection? 

How can faculty meetings and faculty 
development programs be utilized to 
nurture attitudes evidencing man’s re- 
sponsibility to the world community, the 
desire to participate in exchange activi- 
ties, and an interest in fostering the 
values of freedom, human dignity, and 
brotherhood interculturally? 

If a function of education is to prepare 
both American and foreign students to 
play a constructive role in healing the 
world’s wounds, measures are needed to 
combat the tendency of instructors to 
limit the focus of the classroom to anal- 
ysis, dissection, and criticism, with their 
resultant products of student apathy and 
cynicism. Moreover, study and dissemi- 
nation of information are needed as ways 
in which the pedagogic process can em- 
phasize the fundamental issues of society 
and particularize world problems which 
must be met courageously at whatever 
cost. How can today’s teacher help to- 
day’s student generation to become the 
conveyer of the revolutionary American 
ideal of man’s ability, under God, to be 
the architect of his fate? 


Integration of the foreign student 


Despite the increase in educational 
exchange, we know too little about the 
arrangements and practices which have 
succeeded and those which have failed 
in integrating foreign students into the 
campus community. 

Some universities let their foreign stu- 
dents shift entirely for themselves. They 
often permit exchange students to lo- 
cate their own accommodations off the 
campus. Other universities insist that 
foreign and American students room to- 
gether ae under special circum- 
stances. at is the effect of these 
diverse policies in developing the foreign 
visitor as a participating member of the 
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educational community? The number of 
lonely students who return to their home- 
land with a sense of rejection is decreas- 
ing but must still be very large. How 
large? 

What are the essential characteristics 
of a college or university which deter- 
mine whether the experience of foreign 
students and scholars will be favorable? 
What are the conditions and practices 
to be avoided? What techniques have 
proved efficacious in encouraging Ameri- 
can students to take more initiative in 
assimilating foreign students into their 
activities and informal social groupings? 
How can greater utilization be made of 
foreign instructors, scholars, and stu- 
dents in the classroom and in campus 
activities? A check list based on a sam- 
pling of experience would prove very 
useful. 


Campus values 


Important as the classroom experience 


may be, Philip E. Jacob in his study of 
Changing Values in College’ found little 
evidence that values and moral standards 
are created in the seminar or lecture hall. 
Rather it is the culture of the campus— 
the values and standards which are com- 
monly shared in the dormitories, on the 
playing fields, and in clubs and groups— 
which mold or repel the participant. 
What are effective ways in which 
values, ideals, and experiences may be 
shared within the university community 
among American and foreign students 
and faculty? Research on this subject 
needs to be related to the vital question 
of the nature of the influences which 
produce values on American campuses, 
the manner in which value-producing 
features can be guided constructively, 
and the effect on foreign students. 
What can college administrators, fac- 
ulty members, and student leaders do 
consciously and systematically to im- 


*New Haven: Hazen Foundation, 1957. 
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prove prevailing values? How can a 


campus culture be created which assimi- 
lates the foreign student, views him as 
an equal, and makes of him a contribu- 
tor to the educational community? 


Organization is important 


The common pattern at most colleges 
and universities is to appoint a foreign 
student adviser who assists and looks 
after the interests of students and visitors 
from abroad. These advisers have been 
of great help and, together with the 
Institute of International Education, 
have been responsible for much of the 
improvement in handling foreign stu- 
dents in this country. 

In small colleges this administrative 
solution may suffice provided the presi- 
dent, the academic dean, and the dean 
of students all give due attention to the 
international dimensions of the educa- 
tional job. In large institutions a central 
academic officer is required to foster and 
coordinate the several elements of a 
comprehensive international educational 
program. The work of the foreign stu- 
dent adviser attached to the student 
affairs office is but one element of such 
a program. Examples of this broader 
approach are found in the provision for 
a dean of international programs at 
Michigan State University and a director 
of cultural and educational exchange at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Much study is needed to determine 
the most effective arrangements for dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions. If a series of 
self-studies are made with financial and 
advisory assistance, provided through an 
appropriate agency, essential compara- 
tive data will be forthcoming. Here is 
a fruitful project for one of the founda- 
tions to underwrite. 

One of the questions to be examined is 
whether colleges and universities have 
exaggerated the role of the foreign stu- 
dent adviser and have so centralized 
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attention that they have failed to inte- 
grate the foreign student at the one place 
where it is all-important—namely, in the 
academic and social community of the 
department or professional school in 
which his subject-matter interests lie. 
How can decentralized responsibility be 
best accomplished which assures that 
each department, school, and college of a 
university is properly internationalized? 
Understanding of foreign educational 
needs 


In the conduct of international educa- 
tional programs, all parties would benefit 
by greater knowledge of the aspirations, 
problems, and needs of other countries. 
Too many Americans are naively pre- 
occupied with attempting to transform 
non-Americans to fit our own pattern of 
living and to equip them with skills de- 
signed for our own culture. 

The need for indigenous leadership 
capable of guiding economic and social 
progress and introducing change in all 
the civilizing arts is obvious, yet little 
research has been accomplished cover- 
ing the manner in which such leadership 
can be developed. As a parallel line of 
inquiry, it would also prove profitable to 
analyze man-made obstacles which im- 
pede—if not actually prevent—social 
and economic progress, and the changes 
in personal and group attitudes required 
to provide the moral, legal, and political 
foundations for a free, peaceful, and 
prosperous society. Surely, the exchange 
of information and cross-cultural studies 
of this problem would help responsible 
leadership in less-developed nations. 
Personnel engaged in international and 
bilateral assistance programs might also 
be better equipped to formulate more 
suitable solutions than are now forth- 
coming. 

Another subject for investigation is the 
kinds of educational programs and insti- 
tutions most suitable for personnel com- 
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ing from different types of societies and 
educational backgrounds. Many cases 
are encountered where the scholar or 
student from abroad has been chan- 
neled to the wrong institution. In this 
connection exchange programs would 
certainly benefit from a fuller awareness 
of the extent to which courses of study 
in American colleges and universities are 
relevant or irrelevant to the educational 
needs of the newly independent and less 
industrialized countries. Is the expe- 
rience of a relatively luxurious college 
developed for privileged Americans use- 
ful for a student coming to this country 
from a small barrio? 

The importance of the voluntary asso- 
ciation to democratic society is well 
known; yet the study of its principles and 
practices has been almost wholly ignored 
by higher education. The consequence 
is such a paucity of data concerning this 
dynamic and vital aspect of democratic 
society that communication is barely pos- 
sible in this field. 

This is especially unfortunate because 
a major weakness in most countries is 
a lack of a climate which nurtures citi- 
zen responsibility and stimulates action 
through voluntary organizations— 
whether they be political parties, trade 
associations, women’s leagues, welfare 
bodies, or civic agencies. Knowledge of 
how to organize such movements is as 
lacking as a realization of their possibili- 
ties. A review of this whole field and 
the fostering of educational exchange 
with the aims of world-wide sharing and 
of propagation of community self-help 
projects and other voluntary associations 
would yield beneficial results. 


Research and exchange in university 
administration 


The idea of private control and sup- 
port for colleges and universities is vir- 
tually unknown in most parts of the 
world. Initiative is left to the govern- 
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ment. Where, outside the United States, 
does one encounter the concept of alumni 
support for alma mater? 

There are other problems. Few for- 
eign universities are conscious of the role 
of research as a means to bettering 
human welfare. Devoid of the admin- 
istrative capacity to wrest themselves 
from a medieval monasticism, univer- 
sities in many countries are unrelated 
to the real world. A parallel area of 
study would be the manner in which 
antiquated professional- and bureaucrat- 
ic-elite concepts dominating universities 
in many countries can be transformed to 
service principles in support of an in- 
dependent and dynamic society. Per- 
haps an examination of educational ex- 
change and shared research in such sub- 
jects would reveal untapped possibilities. 

Other features of educational methods 
might profitably be shared. How, for 
example, can we communicate the bene- 
fits of the empirical and conceptual ap- 
proaches to education? How can one 
share the value of learning by doing, 
problem-solving, case studies, trial-and- 
error testing techniques, and inductive 
methods? What kind of orientation 
should be used to help a foreign student, 
accustomed to doctrinal, juridical, and 
authoritarian instruction, to adapt to the 
pragmatic and empirical character of 
American education without losing his 
bearings? 

What are good ways to develop an 
appreciation of the dignity of physical 
work among foreign scholars and insti- 
tutions? Much of the “doing” required 
in the nonindustrialized countries entails 
getting one’s hands dirty. In the ab- 
sence of the social acceptability of “work- 
ing one’s way through college,” educa- 
tion in most countries is either denied 
to those whose parents cannot afford it, 
or is provided through state subsidy. 

Perhaps both American and foreign 
universities could improve their capacity 
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for leadership, program development, 
and business management by a wider ex- 
change of information and experience 
among persons coricerned. Many Amer- 
ican colleges and universities are aware 
of deficiencies in their organization and 
administration and are working on im- 
provements. Most foreign universities 
appear unaware that a problem exists. 


Sharing the deeper concerns 


With all the demons of suspicion, re- 
sentment, prejudice, exploitation, con- 
spiracy, and terrorism which today stalk 
the byways of international relationships, 
do we not especially need more research 
on specific ways in which educational 
exchange can exorcise these evil spir- 
its? Merely getting acquainted, learning 
what people are like, or developing un- 
derstanding in the traditional sense is 
not enough. 

Rather, is not a basic problem in the 
world the lack of a sufficiently shared 
climate of civilizing values to sustain the 
rule of law, democratic practices, and 
peaceful solutions? Yet among most 
people, there is a great body of common 
aspirations, moral principles, and social 
ideals to which they would ascribe. 
What are these, and what are practical 
ways in which a person of one culture 
can link with a person of another upon 
the deeper levels of life? What are the 
common denominators through which a 
spiritually minded person of one religion 
can find communion with an adherent 
of another. Systematic tapping of ideas 
and experiences of Americans and for- 
eign scholars and students who have 
been effective in communication and 
sharing at these deeper levels -could 
result in a marvelous body of literature, 
guides, and manuals. 

Research of this type would point up 
our common ignorance and shortcomings 
in American as well as foreign education. 
Few Americans can explain the “Amer- 
ican idea,” the democratic concept as a 
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process as well as a goal, the principles 
of responsible society, or their own per- 
sonal faith in a manner which has either 
meaning or appeal to people overseas. 
Explanations usually take the form of 
culture-bound applications in terms of 
institutions which may be quite irrele- 
vant for another culture. People overlook 
the obvious need of searching for and 
identifying common elements, rather 
than differences, in human values, social 
processes, and religion. The relation of 
means to ends becomes quite confused. 


Who takes the lead? 


There must be as many foreign educa- 
tors, scholars, and students as Americans 
who are concerned with these several 
dimensions of exchange. Thus, coopera- 
tive studies and projects have splendid 
possibilities, with action carried forward 
as fully as possible on a multilateral 
basis. 

A reconnaissance among agencies in 
this country and abroad, and among 
international organizations, would pro- 
duce many leads. The experiences of 
the Experiment in International Living, 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the Washington International Cen- 
ter, the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
the American Council on Education, the 
Institute of International Education, and 
mission boards of the churches—to name 
a few American agencies—would yield 
a vast amount of significant data. Biog- 
raphies or case studies of individuals 
who have been especially effective in 
intercultural relationships would be val- 
uable. 

Obviously we need to know something 
about the results of educational exchange 
programs for use with congressional com- 
mittees, but any preoccupation with an 
effort to evaluate them by showing that 
exchangees brought to this country “love 
us more after than before” will do more 
harm than good. Too many appraisals 
are couched in ethnocentric terms and 
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they reflect patronizing self-satisfaction. 

More government funds should be 
spent on research along the lines outlined 
here. On the other hand, in staking 
out the total research terrain and provid- 
ing pilot projects, the large foundations 
have a special role. Educational organi- 
zations—national and international—are 
the principal bodies to mobilize leader- 
ship and educational resources. How- 
ever, individual colleges and universities, 
as the recipients of foreign scholars and 
students and as sponsors of visits abroad 
by their own faculty and students, have 
the most to contribute. But they need 
help. 

The cost to a college or university in 
serving as host to a considerable number 
of short-term visitors as well as to for- 
eign instructors and enrolled students is 
considerable. They replace Americans 


who are already finding insufficient space 
within college halls. Private donors who 
are being called upon for larger contri- 


butions to the colleges in the face of 
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shrinking endowments and higher costs 
can hardly be expected to provide for the 
extra financial burdens of educational 
exchange. 

Inasmuch as exchange programs are 
a vital part of our national policy, would 
it not be appropriate to establish a sys- 
tem of governmental grants to colleges 
and universities on a simple formula of 
man-months of service provided? Should 
not the foundations search out and help 
the institutions which can demonstrate 
that they have a particular contribution 
to make? The relative number of for- 
eign students in residence at an institu- 
tion may have no relationship to the 
ability of that institution to meet the real 
needs of foreign students. 

Through these and other types of re- 
search and measures, we should be able 
to do a far better job in our international 
educational exchange programs in the 
years to come, and perhaps make a 
decisive contribution to the struggle for 
human community. 





The Council at Work 


Committee on College Teaching Sponsors Conference on 


College Teacher Preparation Programs 


CONFERENCE of forty men and women 

broadly representative of higher 
education met in Washington, April 30 
and May 1, 1958, to consider a number 
of issues relating to the preparation of 
teachers for the several types of colleges 
and universities in this country. Upon 
request of the Committee on College 
Teaching, the conference chairman (who 
is also chairman of the committee ), Pres- 
ident O. Meredith Wilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, prepared a summary 
of agreements reached at the conference 
as an initial report to the participants 
and other interested persons. Proceed- 
ings of the conference, edited by Joseph 
Axelrod, professor of humanities at San 
Francisco State College, will be pub- 
lished by the Council later this year. 

The conference addressed itself to 
three main issues and related subissues: 

1. In view of the critical shortage of 
college teachers that is in prospect, 
should the traditional Ph.D. degree 
remain the criterion in employing and 
promoting teachers? What changes 
should be made in the Ph.D. program 
for persons who undertake this program 
as preparation for teaching? 

2. What alternates to Ph.D. degree 
program are there as preparation for col- 
lege teaching? Specifically with respect 
to the M.A. degree, and recognizing that 
beginning teachers very often have less 
than the Ph.D., could changes be made 
in objectives and requirements of the 
M.A. that would enable this degree to 
serve more acceptably as preparation 
for college teaching? 

3. Should strong undergraduate liberal 


arts colleges offer programs involving 
graduate study, apprenticeship, and 
scholarly elements, with the award of 
the M.A. degree, as preparation for col- 
lege teaching? 


President Wilson’s report as reviewed 
by members of the Committee on Col- 
lege Teaching follows. 


Summary 


During the Conference on College 
Teacher Preparation, held April 30 and 
May 1, 1958, consensus was reached with 
reference to a set of statements believed 
to represent fact. They were: 

1. Doctor’s degree requirements, while 
not uniform, do have enough in common 
so that the awarding of a doctor’s degree 
is meaningful to the profession at large. 
The degree is widely accepted as a sym- 
bol of scholarship and as the most com- 
monly desired terminal degree for college 
teaching. 

2. The number of people who may be 
expected to earn the doctor’s degree in 
the immediate future is clearly and 
grossly inadequate to provide the number 
of recruits required for the teaching 
posts expected to become available dur- 
ing the same period. 

3. Master's degree requirements are 
extremely uneven. Neither a common 
quality nor depth can be assumed for 
the education which a master’s degree 
represents, and the degree does not now 
have ready acceptance in the teaching 
profession at the college level. At best 
it represents an earnest of intention, 
an interim point in a program of grad- 
uate study that the college can expect the 
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master to carry forward toward the 
doctor's degree following his entry into 
the teaching profession. 

4. There are, nevertheless, a substan- 
tial number of master’s degree holders 
who fill faculty _— in the various types 
of institutions that conduct higher edu- 
cation in America. 

5. It is doubtful that there are even 
enough candidates for the master’s 
degree who will be available in the 
immediate future to man our foreseeable 


teaching needs. 


In the light of the statements of fact 
upon’ which general agreement was 
reached, certain alternative measures 
were discussed with less complete con- 
sensus. Substantial understanding was 
reached on the following: 

1. We must support the level of ex- 
pectation of the present doctor’s degree 
as the best safeguard for the quality of 
learning in its highest form. Neverthe- 
less, if a doctoral degree were to pro- 
vide ideal training for the college 
teacher, certain modifications might be 
urged. Among these perhaps the most 
important is that a fresh evaluation of 
the dissertation should be undertaken. 
This evaluation should begin not on the 
assumption that research is inappropriate 
to college teaching, but that significant 
rather than peripheral research is a 
necessary first experience for a person 
who is to respect scholarship and to be 
qualified to sift the significant from the 
peripheral in the education of younger 
minds. 

It was therefore suggested that the 
dissertation requirement might be re- 
viewed by supervisory committees as an 
exercise in original research. designed to 
teach and test the capacities of original- 
ity and generalization in the candidate, 
and that the effect on the candidate 
rather than an original contribution to 
knowledge should be the critical test of 
the exercise. In measuring the exercise, 
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it should be expected that the following 
virtues in the candidate should emerge 
from his experiences: (a) a love of learn- 
ing; (b) he habit of inquiry; (c) an 
understanding and mastery of the tech- 
niques of scholarship; and (d) the art 
of exposition within his field of specialty. 

2. The discussion made it clear that no 
one wanted to dilute the quality of the 
doctoral degree, but that some educa- 
tional reform is required to bring more 
people to an acceptable level of qualifi- 
cation for teaching at a relatively early 
date. Concentration on the master’s de- 
gree was suggested as a possibility. The 
view of the master’s degree was affected 
by the region of origin of the persons dis- 
cussing it. It seemed that in the North 
and East, the master’s degree is less well 
regarded, its quality less well protected 
by the supervisory faculty of the institu- 
tions, and its status substantially lower 
than in the South. It was suggested that 
it might be wise to define the master’s 
degree as a two-year graduate degree. 
Within the program leading to this de- 
gree it would be a for the candi- 
date to exhibit a breadth of learning, a 
mastery in a small special field, an ability 
to express himself orally and in written 
form, and his personal fitness, in both 
character and temperament, for becom- 
ing a teacher. Some suggested the de- 
sirability of developing in him a certain 
knowledge of the psychology of youth 
and of the theory of learning without 
prescribing formal courses in these fields. 
This two-year degree should also pre- 
sume an apprentice teaching experience 
under the supervision of older and skillful 
teachers. This latter should not be con- 
sidered more than the carefully super- 
vised experience of a graduate assistant 
who takes seriously the experience of his 
graduate assistantship as a preparation 
for a subsequent career. If possible, this 
two-year masters degree program 
should be so ordered and organized that 
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it could terminate with the ‘preliminary 
or qualifying examination which nor- 
mally admits an individual to candidacy 
for a doctoral degree. 

3. It was assumed by most, though not 
all, members of the conference that there 
would not be adequate numbers to sup- 
ply all of higher education, even among 
the master’s degree candidates, and that 
some institutions would, therefore, have 
to seek teachers wherever they could be 
found, whether among experienced men 
of industry or retired military officers or 
interested and thoughtful cultured men 
and women upon whom we could dare 
place the responsibility of teaching even 
though their academic training might be 
short of our hopes. This latter possi- 
bility underlined a general agreement 
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in the total discussion—that the prepa- 
ration of a college teacher is not entirely 
the obligation of the institution from 
which he expects his degree; that the 
profession cannot be completely pre- 
pared for in a graduate institution. It 
was concluded, therefore, that the first 
employing institution must develop sys- 
tematic procedures for introducing the 
teacher, under the most promising cir- 
cumstances, to his new profession. While 
this is particularly important if teachers 
must be employed from wherever they 
may be found, whether or not they hold 
the Ph.D., it is also an important obliga- 
tion of any teaching institution when it 
introduces to the teaching profession a 
man or woman who has not previously 


shouldered the responsibility of teaching. 


Commission on Instruction and Evaluation Meets with 
Representatives of Major Studies of High School Curriculum 


: CAME as a surprise to participants 
in a small conference arranged re- 
cently by the Commission on Instruction 
and Evaluation that in many, if not in 
most of the subject fields that are com- 
mon to the secondary schools and col- 
leges, projects are now under way or are 
in various stages of planning through 
which teachers, scholars, and scientists 
from the two levels are engaged in criti- 
cal analysis of the college-preparatory 
curriculum in the field concerned. In 
mathematics, physics, English, and pos- 
sibly in other fields, projects are already 
well under way that may affect signifi- 
cantly the content and nature of college- 
preparatory courses in these fields. In 
biology and chemistry, similarly exten- 
sive studies are in the planning stage. 
In the modern languages, recent confer- 
ences and other activities appear to have 
started, or accelerated, a movement to- 


ward the introduction of foreign-lan- 
guage teaching at much earlier grade 
levels, with implications for modern- 
language teaching throughout the edu- 
cational span. In history and economics, 
formal organizations have been estab- 
lished to make available to the schools 
the help of scholars and scholarly ma- 
terials from the college and university 
level. 

By no means is it clear that the efforts 
above cited represent all the large-scale 
curriculum projects related to the sec- 
ondary school curriculum in its college- 
preparatory aspect. The total impact of 
these undertakings may, however, be a 
very considerable one. Several of these 
projects aim at nothing less than a funda- 
mental reconstruction of the high school 
course in the subject concerned. The 
Commission on Instruction and Evalua- 
tion concluded that it would be desirable 
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to meet with representatives of the proj- 
ects that could be identified, even if 
coverage of existing or planned curricu- 
lar studies were not exhaustive, in order 
to learn in a general way about the 
nature of the several projects and to bear 
down on their implications for academic 
policy and practice at the college and 
university level. 

Such a meeting was held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, June 23 and 24, 1958. The 
results are reported briefly here. The 
commission would like very much to 
learn of other such inquiries and projects 
in the fields that were represented at 
Princeton, and in other fields which may 
have been missed. 

The following paragraphs present brief 
reports of the activities as presented to 
the commission at Princeton. More de- 
tailed information may be obtained di- 
rectly from the responsible sources cited 


below. 
Mathematics 


University of Illinois School Mathe- 
matics Program.—The Program for the 
Improvement of School Mathematics was 
begun in 1951 as a joint project of the 
College of Education, College of Engi- 
neering, and Mathematics Department of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Illinois. It has been sup- 
ported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Its director, 
Dr. Max Beberman, a mathematics 
teacher in the university laboratory 
school and member of the staff of the 
College of Education, represented the 
project at the commission meeting. 

Objectives of the project may be de- 
fined thus: (a) to reorganize he tradi- 
tional high school college-preparatory 
mathematics curriculum in order to em- 
phasize the essential structure of mathe- 
matics, to produce more integration of 
materials and less review and duplica- 
tion among the component courses, to 
bring in some of the modern concepts, 


a 
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to stress mathematics as a system of 
ideas rather than as symbol juggling, 
and in the over-all to improve methods 
in mathematics teaching and make 
mathematics more interesting and mean- 
ingful to students; (b) to develop the 
course materials incident thereto; (c) 
to provide necessary training and re- 
training for teachers through summer 
institutes and otherwise. 

Courses for four years of mathematics 
have now been developed and tried out. 
In the fall of 1958 some fifty-five co- 
operating schools will use portions of the 
program on an experimental basis. Sum- 
mer institutes that include demonstration 
courses have been held, as the project 
has moved increasingly toward meeting 
the needs of high school teachers for 
training in the methods of the courses. 
Some three dozen students have now 
gone through the program and have en- 
tered college. As there have been no 
“controls” with this group it is not pos- 


sible at present to appraise objectively 
the effectiveness of the program in rela- 
tion to any other.* 

Commission on Mathematics, College 
Entrance Examination Board.—The Com- 


mission on Mathematics was appointed 
in 1955 as a result of concern on the part 
of the board’s examiners that the board's 
tests were not fully and appropriately 
reflecting the best of the secondary school 
mathematics programs, and that the 
standard curriculum in most secondary 
schools was badly out of date. The 
commission is broadly representative of 
mathematical instruction in secondary 
and higher education; its support has 
come from the College Board and from 
a special grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. During the active phases of 
the deliberations of the Commission on 
Mathematics its director was Albert E. 
Meder, Jr., who met with the Commis- 

* A description of the program as of fall 1957 


appeared in School Review, Vol. LXV, Winter 
1957. 
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sion on Instruction and Evaluation. The 
offices of the Commission on Mathe- 
matics are maintained at the College 
Entrance Examination Board headquar- 
ters, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27. 

The Commission on Mathematics has 
been concerned with the restructuring of 
college-preparatory mathematics with the 
twin objectives that (a) freshmen be 
fully prepared for college-level mathe- 
matics, as defined by the commission, 
and (b) the high school mathematics 
curriculum be oriented to contemporary 
needs as reflected in the nature of mathe- 
matics and its applications. 

The commission’s work has been car- 
ried on through meetings of the commis- 
sion itself, subgroups, and writing groups. 
It has worked toward the development 
of a final report embodying its recom- 
mendations for the curriculum and for 
the policies and programs relating to 
admissions requirements, teacher prepa- 
ration and retraining, and the like that 
are ancillary to its core recommenda- 
tions. The final report is expected to be 
published in late fall 1958. 

A series of statements by the commis- 
sion are available from the commission 
office including a statement of the com- 
mission’s objectives, “The Education of 
Secondary School Mathematics Teach- 
ers,” “The Mathematics of the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades,” “Introduction to 
Algebra,” “Sets, Relations, and Func- 
tions,” and “Modernizing the Mathe- 
matics Curriculum, A Statement for 
Superintendents of Schools and Mem- 
bers of School Boards.” 

School Mathematics Study Group.— 
A project to develop model texts and 
other course materials for grades seven 
through twelve along the lines generally 
set forth by the Commission on Mathe- 
matics of the College Board was initiated 
at Yale University during the summer of 
1958, with support from the National 
Science Foundation. Its director is Ed- 
ward G. Begle of the Yale Mathematics 
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Department. The initial writing Yap 
of this group got under way on the day 
of the commission meeting, and _ its 
activities were described by Albert E. 
Meder, Jr., a member of the advisory 
committee to the Yale project. 

Plans have called for working out, dur- 
ing the summer of 1958, a detailed sylla- 
bus for grades seven through twelve. 
During the summer of 1959, the objective 
is to develop model textbooks based upon 
this syllabus which, in turn, will be tried 
out during the academic year 1959-60, 
revised during the summer of 1960, then 
published on a basis yet to be deter- 
mined. These texts are thought of as 
models from which textbook writers can 
develop teaching materials for different 
school situations with assurance that the 
content of the models bears the approval 
of research mathematicians as to accu- 
racy. This project will, in addition, 
produce monographs for teachers and 
students to supplement the topics that 
are taught in school. The project may 
be thought of, to some extent, as one of 
implementation of the work of the 
CEEB Commission on Mathematics. 


English 


Cooperative Program: Basic Issues in 
the Teaching of English—A series of 
conferences to identify basic issues in 
the teaching of English at all levels from 
grammar through graduate school was 
begun in January 1958 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the American 
Studies Association, the College English 
Association, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English, with support from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. The series of conferences is con- 
sidered by the sponsoring organizations 
to be but a needed first step toward a 
far-reaching action program to a 
and define, reformulate, and revitalize 


the essential components of English in- 
struction at all educational levels. 
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At the Princeton meeting the MLA 
executive secretary, George Winchester 
Stone, Jr., reported that three of a pro- 
jected four conferences have been held 
by the group of twenty-six persons 
drawn from the four cooperating organi- 
zations and representing various types 
of institutions and teaching experience. 
He discussed ten issues, considered at 
the second meeting, which seem to recur 
at all school levels. While some 116 
distinct basic issues had been identified 
by the close of the third session, a smaller 
group is pulling together the major and 
minor themes. It is expected that the 
conclusions of the conference will be 
made available in a published report. 

Chairman of the conference group is 
Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, Professor of 
English, University of Michigan. Its 
secretary is Dr. George Winchester Stone, 
Jr., executive secretary, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, 6 Wash- 
ington Square.North, New York 3. 


Modern foreign languages 


Professor A. T. MacAllister, director 
of language instruction, Department of 


Modern Languages and Literatures, 
Princeton University, described some of 
the principal developments and problems 
in the teaching of modern languages, 
though there is currently no major project 
comparable to the others around which 
the Princeton meeting was arranged. 
Partly as a result of the project of the 
Modern Language Association, Foreign 
Languages in Elementary Schools 
(FLES), and the conferences of the 
U.S. Office of Education, there has been 
a marked upturn of interest in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the early 
school grades. Some half million ele- 
mentary school children are studying a 
foreign language today, usually for a 
brief daily period, with emphasis upon 
speaking. On a volunteer basis, a large 
group of teachers of Spanish, French, 
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and German have been working through 
the MLA to prepare guides for these 
programs. Guides for grades three 
through six have been completed, and 
the work progresses at the seventh-grade 
level. There are many problems in the 
FLES program, the chief of which is 
the limited supply of qualified teachers 
within the schools. 

At the college level there are other 
problems and some promising develop- 
ments. The coverage of problems and 
projects was neither systematic nor ex- 
haustive at the Princeton meeting. One 
interesting project is the preparation, 
through MLA, of an entirely new text- 
book in beginning Spanish intended for 
mature students, with emphasis upon 
hearing, understanding, and speaking, 
with reading and writing coming in sub- 
sequently. A group of textbook writers 
has been working on this project for two 
years with support from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the results are nearing 
publication. Plans are being made to 
duplicate this project in other modern 
languages. 

At the secondary school level, it was 
stated, relatively little is being done to 
change the traditional method and ob- 
jective of foreign-language teaching. 
College entrance requirements, often 
specifying “two years” of one or two 
languages, are a part of the problem. 
It was suggested that if the FLES move- 
ment continues to take hold and the 
newer approaches to language teaching 
at the college level become more per- 
vasive, the secondary schools will find 
themselves increasingly in pincers in 
which major attention to present prac- 
tices in language teaching will be 
needed.* 


* Cf. Modern Foreign Languages in the High 
School, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1958, 
No. 16, the proceedings of a conference, May 
1957, on this subject. 
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Physical Science Study Committee, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
—The Physical Science Study Committee 
was established in November 1956 after 
a series of informal conversations stimu- 
lated primarily by Dr. Jerrold R. Zacha- 
rias of the Physics Department at MIT, 
who became chairman of the committee. 
The committee and contributing staff 
have included scientists and educators 
from schools and colleges across the 
country. Its support has come from the 
National Science Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, and the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. Francis L. Fried- 


man, professor of physics at MIT and a 
member of PSSC, met with the commis- 
sion in Princeton. 

The PSSC set as its objective the re- 
formulation of the high school physics 
course and the materials upon which the 
course depends, in order to bring the 


course up to date, bring back to it the 
unity of physics, weed out material that 
must be omitted in order to include the 
essential, and stress the basic concepts 
of physics rather than its technology and 
applications. These objectives were con- 
sidered to require the development of 
an entirely new syllabus, the preparation 
of a textbook, the development of some 
seventy films to accompany the text, and 
laboratory and other materials through 
which the new syllabus might be em- 
bodied in a complete physics course. 
Tests were developed specifically for the 
course. 7 

During the 1957-58 school year, the 
course was Offered in eight high schools. 
Professor Friedman reported that the 
results were extremely encouraging. The 
general pattern of presentation, em- 
phasizing an understanding of physics 
rather than the accumulation of facts, 
appeared to prove its worth. 


According to information subse- 
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quently received, during the summer of 
1958, revisions in text and laboratory 
materials were made in the light of the 
year’s experience; the first eight films 
were completed and the first half of a 
teachers guide made available. Con- 
currently, with the support of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, some 300 
teachers (of 1,600 who applied ) familiar- 
ized themselves with the course in five 
summer institutes. 

During the year 1958-59, the PSSC 
course will be offered to 12,000 students 
in 300 high schools. Teachers in-service 
institutes will begin during the year, in 
preparation for considerably wider use 
of the course during 1959-60. 

The PSSC is preparing an extensive 
series of monographs through which the 
student, teacher, and the interested pub- 
lic may extend their knowledge of 
particular aspects of physics and see its 
relation to other fields. 

Further information about the Physical 
Science Study Committee is available in 
a comprehensive First Annual Report 
that is available from the committee 
office at 164 Main Street, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. This report includes, 
among other items, reprints of an in- 
formative article in The Science Teacher, 
Volume XXIV, November 1957, and 
a brief report of the founding meeting 
that appeared in Physics Today, Volume 
X, March 1957. An occasional News- 
letter is published, the first issue of which 
is dated May 1958. 


Biology 

American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences.—Dr. Hiden Cox, executive secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences (AIBS), reported on 
plans as they have developed over the 
past two years within the AIBS Com- 
mittee on Educational ‘and Professional 
Recruitment, for a curriculum study first 
of high school and later of college bi- 
ology. 
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AIBS is comprised of about forty of 
the some sixty associations into which 
biologists, broadly defined, have organ- 
ized themselves. Some seventy thousand 
individual biologists are represented 
through these forty AIBS associations. 
The institute has authorized its Com- 
mittee on Educational and Professional 
Recruitment to proceed during the com- 
ing year with plans under which a series 
of meetings will be held for the purpose 
of developing a syllabus for a biology 
course or courses for the secondary 
school. Following the activities of the 
first year the ancillary activities to give 
practical effect to the new syllabus are 
expected to follow, as, it is hoped, will 
a similar effort in respect to college 
biology. 

Without saying whether the present 
high school biology course is good or 
bad, Dr. Cox reported, its variability in 
content is so tremendous as to present 
a serious problem of evaluation. Attain- 
ing a desirable measure of standardiza- 
tion thus represents a major objective of 
the forthcoming curriculum study. A 
number of “ground rules” have been 
laid down for the study: 


1. The new high school course should 
be developed around essential principles 
of biology. 

2. The course or courses elaborated 
should leave room for flexibility in appli- 
cation, in order to meet the interests and 
capabilities of the individual teacher and 
other local conditions. 

3. Anything attempted should be de- 
veloped first at the high school level and 
then at the college level because of the 
interrelationships of the two areas. 

4. Provision should be made from the 
outset for regular revision of the course 
or courses. 

5. The AIBS study should proceed 
upon the groundwork that has already 
been laid in other organizations. (At 
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the Princeton meeting Dr. Richard E. 
Paulson, executive secretary, Committee 
on Educational Policies, Biology Council, 
Division of Biology and Agriculture, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, sketched in 
some of the extensive study and action 
that have been carried out, in this con- 
nection, through the National Research 
Council. ) 


Further information about the biology 
study will be made available as there 
are developments to report, through the 


American Institute of elie Sciences, 
2000 P Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Chemistry 


Plans for a comprehensive curriculum 
study in chemistry of the kind under way 
in physics and planned in biology have 
been considered within the Division of 
Chemical Education of the American 
Chemical Society. Edward Fuller (pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Beloit College), 
chairman of the Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Chemistry of the Division of 
Chemical Education, American Chem- 
ical Society, met with the commission 
in Princeton. He spoke as an individual 
rather than as a representative of his 
committee. 

Interest in a curriculum study in chem- 
istry has developed more slowly than in 
other fields, Dr. Fuller observed, possibly 
in part because the high school chemistry 
course may have adapted itself to chang- 
ing ideas and developing knowledge in 
a sufficiently acceptable manner so that 
needs for intensive restudy and change 
have been less obvious. 

Out of a summer conference of college 
and high school teachers of chemistry 
at Reed College in 1957, there came a 
proposal for “a fairly radical and new 
—. in the teaching of chemistry 
in high school. Two of the high school 


teachers who ne in that con- 


ference were so much interested in the 
approach suggested that, with assistance 
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from nearby colleges, they experimented 
with it in their own classes during the 
past year, without the aid of supporting 
teaching materials. As a result of the 
interest developed in the conference at 
Reed, arrangements were made for a 
follow-up conference at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1958; Dr. Fuller 
had come down to Princeton from that 
meeting, and was returning to it to re- 
port upon the range of related activity 
in other fields. 

The group at Wesleyan has been de- 
veloping what it considers to be the 
desirable high school chemistry course 
“five years from now.” The long line of 
practical actions that might lead to a 
large-scale curriculum study largely lies 
ahead. In the meantime, Dr. Fuller 
commented, the development of college- 
level courses in the high schools in con- 
junction with the Advanced Placement 
Program, together with innovations that 
come from one campus to another and 
with the summer conference program of 


the Division of Chemical Education, give 
promise of steady progress. 


Economics 


Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion—The Joint Council on Economic 
Education reflects a different approach 
to the school curriculum from those of 
the extensive study projects which have 
been reported above. According to its 
director, M. L. Frankel, JCEE is a con- 
tinuing “clearinghouse” kind of agency 
which develops teaching materials of 
various kinds, conducts pilot programs 
in schools, sponsors summer workshops 
for teachers and other in-service pro- 
grams, and undertakes related activities 
intended to promote economic under- 
standing. The council is an independ- 
ent, nonprofit organization, the trustees 
of which are drawn from the teaching 
profession and business, labor, farm, 
and research agencies. It is supported 
chiefly by the Ford Foundation and the 
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Committee for Economic Development. 
Currently thirty-three autonomous, self- 
supporting regional and state councils 
are affiliated with JCEE. 

The Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation has not sought the establishment 
of a separate economics course in the 
schools but has undertaken to help the 
teacher capitalize on the many oppor- 
tunities within the school curriculum to 
further economic understanding. Its 
emphasis is upon providing curricular 
resources to teachers for activities that 
are locally initiated and shaped. 

Further information may be had by 
writing to the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 West 46th Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 


History 


Service Center for Teachers of His- 
tory.—A project with certain parallels to 
that of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education has been established by the 
American Historical Association, the 
Service Center for Teachers of History. 
(The project was not represented at the 
Princeton meeting, but a descriptive 
statement dated February 1958 was 
made available to participants. ) 

The Service Center was established in 
1956 on the premise that a major contri- 
bution to the improvement of the teach- 
ing of history might be made by bridging 
the gap between teachers of history in 
the schools and specialists in historical 
research in the universities. Activities 
of the center are to be of two main types: 
(a) establishment of a panel of profes- 
sional historians who are willing, upon 
request, to consult with schoolteachers 
and administrators in respect to courses 
and course materials; and (b) provision 
of various types of informative materials 
to aid teachers. 

The center is interested, generally, in 
finding ways and means through- which 
schoolteachers of history and historical 
scholars may come to increased appre- 
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ciation of the contributions of each other 
to “the historian’s craft.” 
For further information: Dr. George 
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B. Carson, Jr., director, Service Center 
for Teachers of History, 400 A Street, 
S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


Committee on Measurement and Evaluation Reports on 
Issues and Needs in Testing 


HE REPORT of the Committee on 

Measurement and Evaluation which 
follows is an outgrowth of a five-day 
meeting held at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Palo 
Alto in January 1958, in which the com- 
mittee considered whether a comprehen- 
sive appraisal of present issues and un- 
met needs in testing in higher education 
would be timely. 

The meeting followed a suggestion 
initially made by the Commission on 
Instruction and Evaluation, a Council 
program planning group, that such a 
study might be desirable at this time in 
view of the marked advance of the 
“testing movement” during the four dec- 
ades since the effective beginnings of 
objective testing and in view also of the 
prospect that more objective bases of 
appraisal of educational aptitude and 
performance will be sought and used 
under the impact of rising enrollments. 

The Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation decided that an extended 
meeting should be arranged for the con- 
sideration of test issues and needs, and 
designated selected members to take 
responsibility for presenting aspects of 
the total subject. Working papers pre- 
pared by the named committee mem- 
bers were circulated to participants prior 
to the meeting: 


1. Functions and p es of measurement 
in higher education—William W. Turn- 
bull, executive vice-president, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

. Materials and services provided by out- 


side agencies (national, regional, state) 
to institutions of higher education, with 
related issues and problems—E. F. Lind- 
quist, professor of education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

. Materials and services provided by cen- 
tral agencies within institutions, with 
related issues and problems—Ralph W. 
Tyler, director, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

. Materials and services provided by de- 
partments and divisions within institu- 
tions, with related issues and problems— 
Paul T. Rankin, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Detroit. 

. Materials and services provided by the 
individual instructor, with related issues 
and problems—C. Robert Pace, director, 
Evaluation Service Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

. Problems and issues relative to measure- 
ment on the level of the student—Paul 
R. Anderson, president, Chatham Col- 
lege. 


Substantial portions of the report 
which follows were drafted at the Palo 
Alto meeting. At the committee’s re- 
quest, they were combined in the present 
form by William W. Turnbull. This report 
has since been reviewed and approved 
by the committee by mail. Through a 
subcommittee the group is taking pre- 
liminary steps to carry out some of the 
recommendations, particularly the pro- 
posal that a series of conferences on 
measurement be stimulated and that 
more work in the area of measurement 
of “hard-to-measure qualities” be under- 
taken. 
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Improving Measurement in Higher Education 


A report of the Committee on Measurement and Evaluation of the 
American Council on Education, based upon its discussions 
at a meeting, January 18-22, 1958 


HE GREATLY increased enrollments 

foreseen in colleges and universities 
in the next ten to fifteen years may be 
expected to accelerate the trend toward 
wider application of tests and examina- 
tions. It is apparent that in resolving 
problems of admission, placement, in- 
struction, and counseling, instruments of 
measurement have essential contributions 
to make. If their potential is to be 
realized, however, measurement tech- 
niques must be used wisely, in full ap- 
preciation of their limitations as well 
as their values. 

Tests and examinations should be 
viewed as means of achieving clearly 
defined educational purposes rather than 
as ends in themselves. For each pro- 
posed use, it is important to select the 
most valid tests available; the appro- 
priateness of the test to the particular 
objective is the first point to be deter- 
mined. Because any test is fallible, de- 
cisions relating to students should always 
be based on evidence from a variety of 
sources rather than on test results alone. 
It is particularly important to achieve 
wider public understanding of the fact 
that test scores are not final and com- 
plete in either their descriptive or their 
predictive value. They should be used 
to extend rather than to supplant other 
available information. 

Since tests, when properly applied, are 
exceedingly useful tools in higher educa- 
tion, the Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation of the American Council on 
Education has considered what can and 
should be done to stimulate sound de- 
velopment in the field of measurement. 
The two principal directions in which 
progress is needed are (1) more ade- 
quate utilization of existing instruments 


and (2) the development of better in- 
struments and services. The first two 
sections of the present report indicate 
the committee’s recommendations for 
achieving progress toward these two ob- 
jectives. With resgect to one particular 
area of measurement—the application 
of tests in college admissions—the prob- 
lems and needs are of such current im- 
portance as to merit separate considera- 
tion. The committee’s recommendations 
for action in this critical area constitute 
the third section of this report. 


I. Better Utilization of Existing Measures 
in Higher Education 


A. Achieving greater understanding 
of measurement on the part of the ad- 
ministration. Principal needs here are: 
1. Recognition of the need for profes- 

sional leadership on the campus, pref- 
erably through an office or bureau 
established for this purpose, but at 
least through professional help on a 
consulting basis. 

. Recognition of the need of virtually 
all faculty and administrative person- 
nel for some training in the use of 
tests. 

. Recognition of the necessity for de- 
veloping an institutional climate fa- 
vorable to the wise use of test instru- 
ments from adinissions through to 
graduation and in some cases beyond 
graduation. 

. Recognition that supply of experi- 
enced professional personnel must 
roughly parallel the demand, and 
hence (a) greater concentration on 
the part of at least some graduate 
institutions in programs of training 
for evaluation personnel, not limited 
to the statistical and technical aspects 
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‘of the field, and (b) consideration of 

the inauguration of a fellowship or 
intern program designed to develop 
understanding on the part of the non- 
specialist. 

5. Pursuit of this greater understanding 
and interest through an orderly 
gram of information and carefully 
planned conferences. (In this con- 
nection the committee recommended 
that its proposal of two years ago 
for a series of conferences both for 
administrative personnel and faculty 
members be reactivated, revised, and 
possibly expanded. ) 

B. Achieving greater understanding 
of measurement on the part of the fac- 
ulty, from department head to instructor. 
Principal needs here are: 


1. In graduate programs for — 
teachers, the provision of room for 
material dealing with the learning 
process and with methods of meas- 
urement that are helpful to the in- 


crease of learning. 
. Development of in-service training 
programs in institutions, particularly 
for persons just entering the teaching 
profession, but also for others who 
should know more about the role of 
in the 


measurement educational 
process. 

. Inauguration of a pilot study or stud- 
ies among departments within insti- 
tutions and interinstitutionally, to de- 
termine how best to develop serious 
interest in measurement and in-serv- 
ice growth in the uses of measure- 
ment. 

. Preparation of materials and the use 
of conferences, summer and other- 
wise, to increase understanding. 


ll. Development of Better Instruments 
and Services 


A. At present we are able to measure 
only crudely many attributes of college 
students, while for other qualities we 
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have no measures at all. Some of the 
inadequacies of present instruments are 
becoming serious in the field 
of college admissions as the growth in 
numbers of applicants new and 
more pressing problems in the identifi- 
cation both of unusual talent and of 
young people who should not be ad- 
mitted to particular college 

Among the characteristics for which 
satisfactory techniques of eer are 
virtually unavailable are such significant 
traits as intellectual curiosity, motivation 
or drive, social responsibility, aesthetic 
sensitivity, and creativity. 

B. The lack of measures is due in 
large part to the real difficulty of the 
measurement job rather than to any lack 
of interest in accomplishing it. Nonethe- 
less, progress in this field is such a crucial 
need that we should make a sustained 
and concentrated effort to move ahead 
at a greatly accelerated pace. 

C. The principal problems are two: 
how to stimulate a greater flow of fresh 
leads toward new measures, and how to 
be sure that ideas that are generated will 
be recognized and developed to the 
point of practical utility. Possible ap- 
proaches include the following: 


1. Creation of a continuing project un- 
der an appropriate agency to stir up 
more work in the whole area of meas- 
urement of hard-to-measure qualities. 
The goal would be to interest com- 
petent research men throughout the 
country in initiating and supervising 
studies aimed at the creation of new 
instruments. Funds should be made 
available to carry promising ideas 
through to a stage at which they 
could be assessed. 

In the committee’s judgment this 
recommendation is of fundamental 
importance. The four suggestions 
that follow are advanced as having 
independent merit, but the effective- 
ness of all of them would be enhanced 
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if they constituted a unified action 
program directed through the con- 
tinuing project proposed in the rec- 
ommendation above. 

. Design and initiation of a major study 
or studies aimed at a more precise 
and meaningful taxonomy of charac- 
teristics that are presently unmeas- 
ured but are of special relevance to 
higher education. Such a study could 
be carried out under the aegis of the 
Council's Committee on Measurement 
and Evaluation or other suitable aus- 
pices. The object would be to extend 
to the noncognitive area the pioneer- 
ing work already done in the cogni- 
tive realm by the group headed by 
Dr. Benjamin Bloom of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

. Identification of a number of areas 
such as creativity in which valid tests 
would be helpful, and initiation of 
projects heat at development of 


measures in these areas. These proj- 


ects could be centered in one study 


headquarters or spread widely 
throughout the country. Part of the 
project would be a clearinghouse ac- 
tivity to keep people abreast of re- 
lated projects elsewhere. 

. Support for a continuing project in 
the publication of promising experi- 
mental measures and instruments that 
have not been refined to the point of 
practical usefulness. Such measures 
are now seldom readily available to 
the research worker who would like 
to try them in relation to his own re- 
search. A facility for collecting such 
tests, describing them to appropriate 
research audiences, and reproducing 
them at low cost for study purposes, 
might provide a stimulus both to the 
creation of more instruments and 
more particularly to faster and more 
systematic compilation of data about 
them. 

. Establishment of an award to be pre- 
sented annually by an appropriate 
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national body for the year’s outstand- 
ing contribution to measurement in 
a new area. 


Ii. Advances in the Area of College 
Admissions 


A. Because of the great increase in 
numbers of students who will attend 
college, the need for improvement of 
entrance examinations and admissions 
procedures is particularly urgent. Ad- 
missions examinations will be used in- 
creasingly, not only by the more selective 
institutions to identify the most highly 
talented students, but also by nonselec- 
tive institutions to identify those who 
must be denied admission because of 
limited facilities. Many institutions wish- 
ing to avoid the problems involved in 
subjective evaluations of candidates for 
admission will make uncritical use of 
entrance examinations because they are 
objective and have prestige. The en- 
trance examination in many instances 
will provide the most important part of 
the answer to the question, “Who should 
(or may) go to this college?” Yet, pres- 
ent admissions tests measure a rather 
narrow segment of the total spectrum of 
abilities and other personal qualities that 
the colleges desire to know about. 

B. Most entrance examinations in 
current use are, in large part, prediction 
instruments: that is, the items and sub- 
tests have been selected primarily be- 
cause they show a high correlation with 
a single criterion of college success—the 
grade-point average. It is doubtful 
whether any substantial improvement in 
current examinations can be secured by 
application of this procedure in test 
construction. It is likely that efforts 
to secure higher correlations with the 
grade-point average criterion would 
only make the test reflect more faithfully 
the defects as well as the merits of the 
grade-point average criterion. Further- 
more, the multiple correlation approach 
is likely to load the test with the more 
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easily or more reliably measurable of the 
various factors that determine the grade- 
point average, to the neglect of other 
less tangible but more important charac- 
teristics of the student. There are many 
logical objections also to the idea that 
there exists only a single continuum 
along which prospective college students 
may be distributed as to desirability, and 
that the problem of admissions is only 
one of selecting or rejecting at either end 
of this distribution. 

C. A number of ways have been 
suggested for improving entrance exam- 
inations and procedures. The most prom- 
ising of these involves an effort to im- 
prove the criterion of college success, 
possibly by building better tests or de- 
vising better ways of appraising the de- 
sired characteristics of the finished prod- 
uct—the college graduate. Any improved 
criterion would undoubtedly be multiple 
in character: that is, it would provide 
separate measures of the attainment of 
various objectives or of various desirable 
characteristics. Incidentally, it is evident 
that a criterion test of this character 
will involve agreeing upon the objectives 
of the institution. Hence it is a matter 
that requires the exercise of judgment 
and not one that can be solved ex- 
clusively by the application of statistical 
techniques. The same is probably true 
in a somewhat lesser degree of the task 
of constructing an improved entrance 
examination. 

D. Given an improved criterion one 
might proceed to build better entrance 
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examinations by searching for measure- 
ments that better predict each of the 
individual elements in the criterion, or 
for factors that determine the extent to 
which the student is able to profit by his 
college experience—such things as mo- 
tivation, intellectual curiosity, aesthetic 
sensitivity, and so on. Another possibil- 
ity is to use as an entrance examination 
a test that is essentially an alternate 
form, at a lower level of difficulty, of 
the measures designed to test the final 
outcomes of college education. Such an 
examination would serve a number of 
purposes in addition to that of selection, 
and because of its multiple uses might 
be generally preferable to another exam- 
ination that is superior when judged as 
a selection instrument but which is 
otherwise more limited in usefulness. 

E. In any event the — en- 
trance examination will probably pro- 
vide separate measurements of different 
aspects of the student's educational po- 
tential and of his personality, and will 
probably provide a profile rather than a 
single score as the basis for decisions 
concerning admission. In addition, there 
will probably be a much more obvious 
relationship between the admission in- 
struments and procedures and the ob- 
jectives of the educational institutions. 

F. The committee feels that special 
effort should be made at the earliest pos- 
sible date to explore more thoroughly 
and to exploit more fully these various 
possibilities for improving entrance 
examinations. 
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